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He straining impact of defense and a 
tightening labor market on the community 
facilities of Wichita, Kans., had a similar 
effect on the operations of the local office 
Workloads changed radically, claims 
dropped, job openings zoomed, problems 
multiplied. But Manager E. C. Eflin says 
the local office and the labor-management 
committee are finding ways and means to 


cope with the situation. p. 3 


THe Providence, R. I., office, during a 
2-year period, experienced a complete 
cycle of change in the character of its labor 
market-——loose to tight, to loose again. 
It required some nimble footwork, as it 
were, to shift the techniques of service 
while maintaining basic principles, but the 


~ 


staff was equal to it. p. 7. 


CHANGING labor market conditions pose 
new requirements on employment security 
staffs. As Daniel J. Casale (Mass.) sees 
it, managers have the responsibility to in- 
still fiexibility in their staff so that its 
functioning can be geared to whatever 
service need develops. It can be done, he 
believes, through continuous training in 
basic procedures of the two employment 
security programs. p. 9. 


\ CHANGING labor market increases em- 
phasis on good public relations in local 
office operations. The Portland, Oreg., 
ofthee has found community participation 
the key to good public relations. — Its staft 
members reach out through — schools, 


churches, radio stations, national and 
vic projects and organizations, and then 
wn individual activitic 5, kee ping the pub 
he up to date on the changing labor mar- 
ket situation p. 13 


Goon fact finding will benefit the UI 
program and earn good will for it. To- 
ward this end Minnesota has a fact-finding 
improvement program which is explained 
for us by Arthur S. Broberg. p. 17 


Urtan’s Department of Employment 
Security operates under the principle that 
a good ES program is the first requisite of 
a good insurance program. This means 
broad responsibility for the local office 
manager and a basic knowledge of the two 
programs throughout his staff. Paul Davis 
describes the reorganization of the Salt 
Lake office under which the staff is ren- 
dering better service, and winning public 
understanding for the employment. se- 
curity programs. p. 21. 


FULL UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Tue need for the effective use in employment of minority 

groups and for the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment practices arises, of course, not only because this coun- 
try must make the most effective use of every man and woman 
available tor employment, but also because of the deep human 
factors involved in such discrimination, and the violence which 
it does to our basic democratic principles. 


It is extremely difficult to determine statistically the exact 
extent of discrimination in employment, especially among white 
workers who are discriminated against because of race, religion, 
or national origin. Discrimination is practiced in a myriad of 
subtle ways often difficult to detect. Even where discrimination 
is obvious, it is most often never reported by the individual 
discriminated against and so is not recorded officially. 


We all know that discrimination exists and that so long as it 
does we must all do everything practicable to eliminate it. In 
the absence of Federal legislation in this field, the Department 
of Labor is constantly using the facilities available to it to do 
what it can to eliminate discriminatory employment practices 
and to promote the better utilization of minority groups. I 
might emphasize at this point that underutilization of manpower 
exists not only for reasons of race, color religion, and national 
origin but also among those who are discriminated against 
because of physical handicap, age, or sex, and that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is working actively on programs for the fullest 
utilization of all these people. I have already referred to work 
the Department is doing on the employment problems of women. 
It is doing similar work on the problems of the older worker and 
the handicapped. 


Although we all know that the problem of discrimination is 
still with us, I should like to pay tribute to the thousands of em- 
ployers throughout the country who have adopted an enlight- 
ened policy toward the employment of minority group workers. 


[he President's memorandum to the executive departments 
of January 1951, which established a National Manpower 
Mobilization Policy, expressly calls for ‘*providing assistance to 
employers in promoting maximum utilization of the labor 
force, including women, physically handicapped, older workers, 
and minority groups.”’ 


Che Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security 
has also negotiated agreements for cooperation and exchange 
of information and services with the National Urban League 
and 45 of its local affiliates, and an agreement with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for special employment office services 
for Indians. 


In 1951 an agreement was entered into between the Fair 
Employment Board of the Civil Service Commission and the 
Department's Employment Service, to avoid discrimination 
against minority-group workers in recruitment of workers for 
production, construction, clerical, and service occupations nec- 
essary in atomic energy, shipbuilding, and other defense- 
related activities. 


Che program to eliminate discrimination in employment is 
such an integral part of the Department of Labor's basic charter 
that it pledges itself to continue its efforts to secure elimination 
of these discriminatory practices, and reemphasizes its whole- 
hearted support of Federal legislation in this field. 


From a statement hy PRohert C. Goodwin, executive director, DMA, hefore Senate 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations, April 1952. Mr. 
Coodwin appeared hefore the Committee to present the views of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Lahor on full utilization of man porrer in the defense mohili-ation program. 
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[ Seaview Durinc May there was a 
R aaa partial realignment of the 

eorganize organizational units of the 
Unemployment Insurance Service of the Bureau. 
The principal changes are these: 

1. The former Division of Legislation and Reference is dis- 
banded and its functions are transferred to other divisions. 
The State legislative functions will come under a new Division 
of Program Policy and Legislation. The reference functions 
are to be performed in a new branch in the Division of Deter- 
minations and Hearings (formerly the Division of Appeals 
and Interpretations). 


2. The Actuarial and Financial Services Branch of the 
Division of Program Standards is to become a new division in 
the Service and will include the duties formerly performed in 
this Branch. 


3. The Training Branch of the Division of Methods and 
Operations is transferred to the Division of Determinations 
and Hearings. A new Branch of Interstate Methods and 
Operations is created in the Division of Methods and Oper- 
ations. 


4. A new position of Program Technical Advisor is estab- 
lished in the Office of the Assistant Director. 

These changes in organizational structure have 
been made in order to obtain a better alignment of 
similar duties and responsibilities, to obtain better 
emphasis for the work of the Service as it is now 
developing, and to increase the program technical 
development work of the Service. 


Competition fee THE Federal Government, 

worried over growing dif- 
Graduates ficulty in getting critically 
needed help for the Federal defense agencies, is ask- 
ing the Nation’s colleges to make critical comment on 
the present Government recruiting practices and 
suggest how they can be improved. 

With the mounting shortage of engineers, physi- 
cists, and other specialized personnel, recruiting 
representatives of Federal defense agencies look to 
college campuses, where they are in competition with 
the country’s greatest corporations. 
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In the survey, the United States Civil Service 
Commission is cooperating with the Federal Per- 
sonnel Council and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Federal Manpower Policies. The Commission is 
sending a questionnaire to about 650 of the country’s 
1,500 colleges. It chose schools most frequently 
visited for employment purposes. 

The general purpose of the questionnaire is to 
bring out information on the effectiveness of the re- 
cruiting performed by Federal agency recruiting 
teams that visit the colleges. 

One question asks: “Judging from your experi- 
ence, how do you think Government recruiting 
techniques compare with those of private industry?” 
The answer is to be“Better,”’ “Equal,” or“Not as good,” 
or can be explained in detail. The recruiting pro- 
gram may be modified, where practical, to fit the 
mutual interests of the Government and the colleges, 


Navy Returns THE Navy has returned 
Skilled Men 17,615 enlisted men to the 

civilian manpower pool with 
skills in several critical occupations. 

A survey of the Navy returnees conducted by the 
Research Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
covered the period July 1948 to October 1951. The 
men reported on had been trained in technical schools 
of the Navy. Twelve of the Navy’s 62 ratings were 
represented in the technical category. The ratings 
in which the survey was made (their civilian counter- 
part shown in parentheses) were as follows: 

Electronic technician; instrumentman (instrument 
repairman); optical man (precision lens polisher); ma- 
chinery repairman (machinist); patternmaker; boat- 
swain’s mate (ship rigger); construction electrician’s 
mate (power lineman); molder (molder, coremaker); 
metalsmith (shipfitter); aviation machinist mate 
(aircraft engine mechanic); aviation electrician (elec- 
trician, airplane); and aviation structural mechanic 
(aviation mechanic). 

Other Naval personnel returned to the civilian man- 
power pool held ratings which were not considered 
critical. 


Farm Safety Week 


Tue President has pro- 
claimed July 20-26 Farm 
Safety Week. Slogan... 
“Accident Tolls Hurt Farm Goals.” 











Farm Camps CONNECTICUT expects to get 
Attract Youth several thousand southern 

youth through clearance this 
year for its more than 40 farm camps for work during 
the vacation months of July and August. These, in 
addition to about 2,500 youth in local day-haul pro- 
grams. 

Late in May, Vermont already had a substantial 
number of out-of-State young people working under 
its “live-in” program. 

With farm camps and a willingness of growers to 
pay transportation, New England reports that ‘‘city 
folks”? can be recruited for farm jobs. 


Veterans in THE number of employees 
Federal Jobs with veteran perference in 
the Federal Government as 
of April 1, 1952 was 1,104,083, an all-time high total. 
Of these, 1,055,899 were ex-servicemen, 27,486 were 
ex-servicewomen, and 20,698 were wives, widows, or 
mothers of veterans, entitled to preference because of 
military service of their husbands, sons, or daughters. 
These latest figures, covering a 9-month period, 
showed an increase in employment of disabled veterans 
on the Federal rolls of 7,910. ‘There has been a con- 
tinued increase in employment of disabled veterans by 
the Federal Government as shown by these figures 
released by the Civil Service Commission: 171,937 
employed as of April 1, 1952 compared to 51,000 in 
1946. . 
Approximately 60 percent of all male Government 
employees are veterans, while 8 percent of all women 
employees have veteran preference. The total Federal 
working force reported by the CSC as of April 1, 1952 
was 2,380,770. 


Education for EDUCATION for migrant 
Migrant Children children was the subject ofa 
5-day conference held in 
Washington under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. 

The conference, attended by leading educators from 
eight eastern States, was the first of four to be held 
regionally along the four major migrant agricultural 
routes to discuss problems faced in dealing with chil- 
dren of migrant workers. 

Earl James McGrath, United States Commissioner 
of Education, speaking at the concluding session, had 
this to say about the children of our migrant workers 
who are such an important factor in the harvesting of 
the Nation’s crops. 

Lack of essential educational services for hundreds of thou- 
sands of migrant children is a tragedy in American education 
today. Although more and more communities are taking steps 
to meet the educational needs of migrant children whose family 
patterns, cultural and economic backgrounds, and even lan- 


guage in many instances, vary from those of boys and girls 
regularly attending school, much remains to be done. 


All too frequently many boys and girls, migrating from com- 
munity to community, are unwelcome and unappreciated even 
though their parents are contributing to the economic welfare 
of the community. The influx of migrant children often taxes 
community facilities, finances, and teaching personnel, but no 
matter what the circumstances, the child is the loser. When we 
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consider that the problems of educating the migrant child have 
been with us for years, that in their age groups migrant children 
have the lowest educational attainment of any group of children 
in the Nation, and that they present a growing problem of 
illiteracy in our country, then we are challenged as educators 
and laymen to take positive action. 

It is hoped that these conferences called by the Office of 
Education, of which the Washington meeting is the first, will 
focus national, State and local attention upon this critical 
problem in American education and will point the way to its 
quick and effective solution. 

It was agreed at the Washington conference that 
the education of migrant children must be considered 
at the State level and that States and communities 
must work together in planning the financing of such 
education, in obtaining data on number of children 
and length of time they will remain in the community, 
and in adjusting the school programs to the needs of 
migrant children. 

The conference emphasized that communities 
responsible for large numbers of migrant children 
periodically should be able to provide for rapid ex- 
pansion of classroom space, staff, and educational 
faciliuies. The conference also discussed implications 

(Continued“on page 16) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1952 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
Number or . ame 
amount ato 
previous 
month 
Over-all | 
Sepitaal CIM... 0... 000550 1 1, 037, 500 +24 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims... .. 5, 149, 800 0 
Weeks compensated........... 4, 367, 600 —7 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . . 992, 600 —11 
eee TS OP ee AA ene $94, 384, 800 —7 
Funds available as of April 30, 

SPR Tree ee rere $7, 804, 411, 900 +1 
Visits to local offices.......... 9, 981, 500 | +3 
New applications............. 585, 900 +1 
Referrals: | 

PIRI, oie ss ee gs 150, 600 +71 
Nonagricultural........... 967, 500 +16 
Placements: 
| a 124, 800 +76 
Nonagricultural........... 565, 600 +22 
2 SGA Se nae 361, 700 +33 
WON ips. 55.5 a6 sia wane 203, 900 +6 
Mangicanpea........... 22, 600 +21 
Counseling interviews......... 120, 500 —1 
Individuals given tests......... 84, 800 +3 
Employer visits... ...........; 196, 400 +7 
Veterans 
New applicatiaan.. 66.5 4:05 107, 600 —3 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . . 228, 800 | +19 
Placements, nonagricultural... . 132, 300 +27 
Placements, handicapped...... 10, 000 +20 
Counseling interviews......... 21, 700 —1 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new employment. 
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Meets Changing Demands . . . 











Meeting Competitive Demands in 
a Tight Labor Market Area 


By E. C. EFLIN 


Local Office Manager 


Employment Security Division, Wichita, Kans. 


HEN the Communist North Koreans lunged into 
South Korea in June 1950, Kansans in Wichita 
got set for the effects of the blow. For the 

second time in a decade they knew their city was des- 
tined to burst at the seams with a gigantic in-migration 
of workers to build needed military aircraft. 

Having weathered the post-VJ-day lay-offs in local 
war-supporting plants, which virtually overnight 
dropped aircraft and parts manufacturing employees 
from nearly 50,000 to less than 5,000, Wichita, before 
the Korean incident, had again settled down to a pe- 
riod of steady, progressive growth. Workers unem- 
ployed due to the mild inventory recession were find- 
ing jobs more plentiful in the spring of 1950. Aircraft 
production work was climbing gradually under the 
impetus of a B~—29 modification program and a healthy 
demand for civilian aircraft. 

Following the Korean outbreak amid rumors of 
nylon stocking scarcities and gasoline rationing, the 
aircraft factories announced stepped-up expansion 
plans to the community. Though the nylon shortage 
proved to be only a rumor, that Wichita was again to 
be a major producer of military aircraft was a reality. 

In the local office of the Employment Security Di- 
vision we also got set to ease, as best we could, the 
growing pains of a community suddenly confronted 
with a sharp growth in its labor force. Symptoms of 
these pains were quickly recognized at our reception 
counters, applicant interviewing desks, claims count- 
ers, and in our employer relations section. 

What stresses and strains develop when a commun- 
ity must in a few short months put 15 to work where 
only 10 worked before! Though Wichita had accom- 
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plished even greater expansion during World War II, 
certain differences aggravated our current problem. 
The impetus of a full-scale war was missing; produc- 
tion requirements were different, for aircraft design had 
radically changed in the postwar years; skill require- 
ments were much higher than in the early 1940s; 
women workers, though readily available, could not 
be utilized extensively in early production phases; a 
reserve of unemployed workers eagerly seeking work 
in 1940 was missing in 1950’s period of virtually full 
employment. Wichita carried a Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security labor-market tag of C classification just 
prior to the Korean outbreak. 

All of these differences added up to a high volume 
of hard-to-fill jobs, necessarily great in-migration, and 
an intense strain on community facilities inadequate 
to accommodate for an indefinite period a sharp in- 
crease in population. 

As hiring accelerated and employment levels 
swelled, workloads in our Employment Security office 
changed radically. A workload dominated by unem- 
ployment insurance claimants in January 1950, when 
2,500 initial claims were accepted and 9,500 payments 
issued, dwindled to 600 initials and 900 payments in 


January 1952. A negligible number of job openings 


in clearance in January 1950 ballooned to 1,200 in 
late 1951, as Wichita employers sweated out hurried 
production schedules. Job seekers who in early 1950 
were inquiring ‘“‘Where can I find a job?” in 1951 
were asking “Which job do I take?” 

Strong competition for skilled workers quickly de- 
veloped among the big defense production plants and 
the smaller “downtown” employers, many of whom 
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No-turn signs and one-way streets help solve Wichita’s downtown congestion as the city grows rapidly with defense production. 


were subcontractors. A long history of maximum 
cooperation between aircraft management and 
‘““downtown’’employers kept tension at a minimum; 
nevertheless, attraction to the longer workweek, better 
pay, and opportunities for quick advancement in the 
aircraft factories drained workers to the fast-growing 
aircraft production lines. Employees in the service 
industry and other fields where opportunities were 
limited, finding an opportunity again to use aircraft 
experience gained during World War II, vacated jobs, 
leaving employers to seek badly needed replacements 
as business volume increased. 

Employer relations representatives and placement 
interviewers were caught in the middle of this inevi- 
table shift in the labor market; but with an under- 
standing of defense production necessities, labor 
market information to clarify problems, and a deter- 
mined plan of operation which called for maximum 
service to defense-connected employers, local office 
employees battled problems which were mounting 
day by day. 

It was necessary to identify establishments engaged 
in essential activity. Then, armed with a thorough 
knowledge of their working conditions, wages offered, 
hours of work, promotion plans, training facilities, 
and other benefits and characteristics, our interviewers 
concentrated on encouraging applicants to accept 
referrals to job openings with these essential employers. 
Sometimes this was difficult, as many applicants had 
already decided where they wished to work. But, 
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several of our employees who had worked in aircraft 
production had strongly persuasive arguments which 
helped to sway applicants’ decisions. 

Interspersed among questions on how to get a mili- 
tary production contract or how to get skilled workers 
to complete a contract already obtained, employers 
were asking about scarce materials allocations, cur- 
tailment of civilian goods production, imposition of 
wage ceilings, reinstatement of price controls, and 
what happens in an area declared critical. To our 
employer relations representatives, it seemed everyone 
was pondering unanswerable questions. ‘Then in late 
1950 the Air Force determined that a large B—47 air 
base and training school was to be constructed in 
Wichita on the site of the city’s municipal airport. 

To Wichitans who marshaled arguments against the 
plan, the project seemed to be the proverbial last 
straw which would break the camel’s back. An area 
already straining to meet huge aircraft production 
demands could not handle the task of building a large 
base and constructing a new city airport. Others 
accepted the facts: the excellent Wichita flying 
weather, its central continental location, and proxim- 
ity to production facilities of the B-47 bomber made 
selection of the site extremely desirable. Condemna- 
tion proceedings began and the city bent to the task 
of obtaining a new location for and constructing a 
new city airport. 

In our local office, job openings for construction 
workers piled up alongside the familiar production 
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A problem under solution. Dwelling projects like this will pro- 
~ 1,034 central units to help house Wichita’s growing popu- 
ation. 


worker orders. Wichita, along with San Diego, 
Calif., was tagged a Group I labor market, an area of 
critical labor shortage. 

In the spring of 1951, the strain on community 
facilities was showing up in high quit rates, difficult 
recruiting, and a resulting halt in manufacturing 
employment growth. 

Major Wichita employers unanimously agreed the 
situation was serious. Our placement interviewers 
and employer relations representatives pointed out 
characteristics of the remaining available labor supply, 
encouraging employers to lower job specifications. 
But, there was need for more radical action. 

In May 1951 we launched an intensive survey of la- 
bor market conditions to identify specific trouble 
areas and make recommendations. ‘This report, The 
Wichita Outlook, presented a clear picture of specific 
problems on which prompt action was imperative if 
the identified cumulative shortage of 3,500 workers in 
the ensuing 6 months was to be overcome. 

In brief, this report indicated that: 

(1) Ex-Wichita aircraft workers, who had worked 
in the area during World War II, returned in response 
to recruiting only to find that the cost of living had in 
the meantime skyrocketed. Biggest item in the in- 
crease was rent and only meager facilities were avail- 
able at the high rates, either for rent or purchase. 
Employer exit interviews revealed that this fact was 
largely responsible for the high quit rate and the in- 
difference to recruiters’ efforts. More and cheaper 
housing, we urged, would go a long way in lowering 
the high quit rates which were offsetting not only far- 
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A current community problem. This sewage disposal plant 
operating at full capacity is inadequate for Wichita’s fast- 
growing populace. 


flung recruiting efforts but local hiring as well. We 
found, too, that cramped educational facilities were 
adversely affecting community acceptance of Wichi- 
ta’s growth and contributing to dissatisfaction among 
workers. 

(2) Training facilities could not possibly meet 
immediate skill requirements, thoush expansion of 
facilities was extremely desirable and would aid in the 
long pull. But, it was obvious that more immediate 
needs could be met, in part, by maximum upgrading 
of workers and job dilution, with careful consideration 
being given to utilization of women workers. 

Finally, we recommended that community action 
should be coordinated through competent and or- 
ganized leadership to work on problems of competi- 
tion for labor, housing shortages, recruitment prac- 
tices, hiring restrictions, and problems of inadequate 
community facilities. 

No employer groups or Government authorities 
rose to shout upon hearing our words of wisdom. We 
may very well have only phrased problems and courses 
of action which were already half formed in authorita- 
tive minds. Neither do we wish to claim that we 
charted a course of action which would not otherwise 
have been determined. As we well know, problems 
have a way of eventually working out. 

It will suffice to say that female employment in the 
aircraft factories computed at only 12 percent in mid- 
April rose to more than 22 percent by late 1951. 
The area was subsequently declared critical for hous- 
ing, with resulting relaxation of credit controls on 
housing construction, and the imposition of rent con- 








Second shifts are necessary to accommodate school children. 


leave one of Wichita’s new school buildings. 


trols. Housing construction, both public and private, 
zoomed to ease the pinch. A plan for obtaining 
Government trailers was developed. Training was 
expanded, and a standard provision was inserted in all 
aircraft contracts. In August 1951, an area labor- 
management committee was appointed under direc- 
tion of Charles Corsaut, well experienced in Wichita 
labor market problems as manager of the Wichita 
Employment Security office. Coordination of com- 
munity effort became a reality. Separation rates 
began to decline; recruiting success picked up. Under 
this new outlook, 1951 employment goals were sub- 
stantially achieved. 

Imposition of wage controls created additional 
problems for our office. Inequities developed which 
led to unrest and dissension between management and 
labor. ‘Though somewhat beyond the call of duty, we, 
in response to a foreman’s request, visited a construc- 
tion project to brief the disgruntled workers on what 
was being done to bring their wages into line with 
those of other crews working in the vicinity at sub- 
stantially higher wage rates. 

Armed with a Group I labor market rating and an 
overabundance of job openings in essential-industries, 
our clearance section has operated largely a one-way 
movement: We are eager to send out clearance orders 
but lack hospitality for outside recruiters, especially 
outside aircraft firms. With local newspapers refusing 
lucrative out-of-town help wanted ‘‘ads,”’ an act 
solicited by the area labor-management committee, 
we feel justified in frowning on outsiders who wish to 
attract workers badly needed in Wichita. 


With vigorous school- and home-building programs 
mushrooming houses and schools in strategic spots 
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Note lengthening shadows of the late afternoon as youngsters 


over the city and the Air Force “‘stretch-out”’ program 
to provide a breathing spell, Wichita’s problems seem 
to have eased for the present. 

Expansion of community facilities to meet greater 
and greater population growth is currently a commu- 
nity problem, with legal tax limits throttling needed 
expansion. Recent reduction to a 40-hour week in 
major aircraft factories invites quits among their many 
commuters. Service and retail trade industries, offer- 
ing lower wage rates and less opportunity for advance- 
ment, clamor for workers. These are continuing 
problems on which our local office and the labor- 
management committee are leaning their weight. 

Skilled worker demands, too, for replacements and 
for continued expansion in some essential plants keep 
urgent labor market problems constantly with us, but 
the tensions so characteristic of 1950 and 1951 are 
less tightly wound. Cigars burn more leisurely and 
the smoke drifts more serenely over the conference 
table of the labor-management committee and guests 
with problems. 

In our local office the major 1952 problem is clear— 
recruitment and a thoroughgoing analysis of applicant 
skills in order to place applicants where they will 
produce at a maximum compatible with such skills 
and thus lessen the danger of adding to the ever- 
sensitive turn-over rates of a Group I labor market 
area. 
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Staff Training in the Providence Office. 


Meeting Competitive Demands in 
a Loose Labor Market Area 


By WILLIAM B. DOYLE and JOSEPH E. DAILEY 


Local Office Managers 


Department of Employment Security, Providence, R. I. 


HE Providence office of the Rhode Island State 
Employment Service in a period of 2 years has 
experienced a complete cycle in its labor mar- 

ket: it changed from loose in June 1950, to tight in 
April 1951, and since then back again to loose. For 
the past year or more the area has been suffering from 
persisting high unemployment without any prospect 
of improvement, despite the fact that the Nation as 
a whole has been enjoying a moderate boom. Since 


June 1951, Providence has been classified as one of 


the most distressed areas in the Nation. ‘The primary 
reason for this condition may be attributed to the 
peculiar economic structure of the area. 
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The area served by the Providence office is one of 
the most industrialized in the Nation. Over 65 
percent of its total work force is employed in manu- 
facturing, as compared with an average of only 26 
percent for the Nation. The area’s major industries, 
in order of importance, are jewelry, textiles, ma- 
chinery, fabricated metal products, electrical ma- 
chinery and primary metal industry, with a score of 
other industries of lesser importance. The bulk of the 
area’s manufacturing is in light consumer goods in- 
dustries which to date have been unable to secure a 
substantial share of defense production, largely be- 
cause they do not appear to be particularly adapted 
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to many of the defense items that have been in demand 
up to the present time. These light industries have 
an inherent weakness which aggravates the present 
labor market condition. The two largest industries, 
jewelry and textiles, by the very nature of their prod- 
ucts, are subject to wide seasonal fluctuations even 
under normal market conditions. 





high due to a normal aversion to change. The Em- 
ployment Service now made drastic changes in its 
employer relations techniques. Employers were ad- 
vised of the value of the ‘exit interview” as a means 
of determining the reason for “quits, and of elimi- 
nating grievances with a view to reducing turn-over. 
Establishments in need of skilled workers in shortage 


POSTWAR UNEMPLOYMENT - RHODE ISLAND 


(AS PERCENT OF TOTAL LABOR FORCE ) 
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1947 1948 


Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea in June 1950, employment in the area started 
a rapid rise in all industries, reaching a peak in the 
first quarter of 1951. Full employment at that time 
was due to scare buying by consumers who anticipated 
conditions comparable to those which prevailed early 
in World War Il. The jewelry industry, in par- 
ticular overproduced component costume jewelry 
parts in anticipation of a Government freeze on stra- 
tegic materials (copper, tin, etc.). The textile in- 
dustry also overproduced for the civilian market in 
anticipation of Government orders for uniform cloth. 
The machine tool industry, however, experienced a 
genuine expansion which has been sustained to date 
by a flow of defense orders. 

To meet the changing demands in what was now a 
tight labor market the Employment Service modified 
its techniques. Employer hiring standards remained 
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1949 1950 1951 


occupations were urged to reengineer skilled jobs, to 
make increased use of job dilution, and to organize 
on-the-job training programs. The testing program 
of the Employment Service was intensified, to de- 
termine the potential capacity of trainees to attain 
the skill, knowledge, and dexterity necessary for 
successful job performance. Applicants who had 
achieved acceptable grades on these tests proved 
highly satisfactory to employers, training time was 
shortened, work spoilage was reduced, and worker 
job satisfaction was assured. Because of the tight labor 
market, the placement of older workers and the 
physically handicapped was also effected with com- 
parative ease. 

A demand list of shortage occupations was main- 
tained at all reception points to assure that qualified 
applicants who visited the local office would be routed 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Supervisors meeting— Worcester Office. Left to right: Homer N. Lavigne, manager #2, Employer Service; Esther C. 


Madden, unit head, Applicant Service; Daniel J. Casale, manager #1, Worcester Office; Ruth Lyon, unit head, Employer 
Service; and William J. McPartland, manager #3, Applicant Service. 


anagement’s Role in Staff Development 


By DANIEL J. CASALE 


Manager, Worcester Office 


Division of Employment Security, Boston, Mass. 


ITHIN recent years, the Division of Employment 
Security in Massachusetts has made rapid 
strides in the development of its employment 

service and unemployment compensation operations, 
and is now in a highly favorable position among State 
agencies throughout the country on both job place- 
ment and benefit payments. 

This progress has been accomplished largely as a 
result of the acceptance by management on all levels, 
but particularly in local offices, of their prime respon- 
sibility in the training of their staffs, who are on the 
“firing line’ day in and day out in the struggle to 
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minimize the effects of unemployment and stabilize 
employment. 

Local office managers are faced with numerous 
labor market problems arising in their areas because 
of constant fluctuations in our local and national 
economy. Heavy lay-offs, stringent shortages of qual- 
ified workers, and continuous demands for reliable 
labor market data, these, as well as rapidly expanding 
programs, pose problems for the managers. Beset by 
the perils of limitations of staffing and limitations of 
individuals on their staffs, they are sold on training, 
training, and more training. 











In order to meet the needs of normal operations, 
peak loads, and sudden changes in workload, manage- 
ment must insure that all personnel are fully trained 
in basic procedures of both phases of Employment Se- 
curity. Retraining of personnel when transfers are 
made is a managerial responsibility which cannot be 
neglected or delayed if confusion is to be avoided. 
For example, the recession of 1949 found the Wor- 
cester area with 19,000 unemployed, or about 16 
percent of the estimated total labor force, and active 
claims were close to 14,000. By 1951, mainly because 
of an upsurge in our metalworking industries resulting 
from the demand for machine tools for defense, unem- 
ployment had dropped to less than 3 percent, or a de- 
cline of 16,000, while the active claims file was about 
1,500. Claims interviewers already trained in job 
referral and employer visiting techniques, and re- 
quiring only review training, were the answer to 
management’s prayer, and the best argument for an 
integrated and coordinated office force. 


Importance of Basic Training 


From the long-range viewpoint, basic training in 
all fundamentals of local office operations—both ap- 
plicant service and employer service units—must be 
carried out by management before a fully functioning 
organization can be realized. This means reception, 
application and claims taking, claims processing, 
claims determinations, and employment counseling 
training. It means referral, field visiting, testing, and 
industrial services training. It means management 
and facilitating services such as statistics, payroll, 
and communications training. 

It includes all grades of management, all grades of 
interviewers, and all types of clerical workers, without 
exception, whether assigned to claims activities or 
employment operations. 

This basic training involves the proficient use of 
tools and techniques developed by National and State 
methods, research, and development experts. The 
DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, Interviewing 
Aids, Occupational Guides, Oral Trade Questions 
used by application taking and referral interviewers 
are examples. Also, every local office interviewer 
must have a complete working knowledge of the 
fundamentals of employment security law and pro- 
cedures so that prompt, intelligent, and accurate 
informational, claimstaking, and determinational 
services can be given to clients. 

Management must not only be prepared to conduct 
these fundamental training courses but must be on the 
alert to request assistance from the Administrative 
Training Department, if necessary, when the need for 
formal training, retraining or review, whether group 
or individual, is indicated. 

For a manager who feels the need of assistance in 
developing his own training techniques, one of the 
Training Guides prepared by the Administrative 
Training Department in Massachusetts is ‘‘Planning 
and Conducting Staff Meetings.” The Guide con- 
tains suggestions on subject matter to be prepared for 
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training sessions such as the discussion of bulletins, 
directives, and memoranda; news releases; statistical 
reports on workload items; labor market trends; 
time and cost analyses; internal operating problems 
(reassignments or changes in work necessitated by 
staff shortages or emergencies; comments on quality 
and quantity of work); material and information 
received at conferences of supervisory staff; along with 
a wealth of other significant items on planning and 
conduct of staff meetings. 

Operational manuals prepared by the Methods 
Department for training, guidance, and reference use 
for local office personnel will assist a progressive man- 
ager to carry on continuous training at staff meetings. 

When regularly scheduled and regularly conducted, 
and when it utilizes this potential training material 
which is available to management, the local office 
staff meeting is the foundation for solid staff develop- 
ment. 

In a large office such as Worcester, the practice of 
training by means of regularly conducted staff meet- 
ings—at least weekly—is carried on in several ways. 
A meeting of managers and unit heads—called a super- 
visors’ meeting—is held to discuss operational prob- 
lems, to plan programs, and to review progress. 
Workloads, personnel staffing, review of programs and 
goals, periodic analyses of operations, and other super- 
visory responsibilities form the written agenda. 
Coordination and teamwork between supervisors and 
all office services are the result of these local office 
supervisory meetings. 

Both employer service and applicant service super- 
visors hold their own unit meetings—on at least a 
weekly schedule—to discuss subject matter determined 
to be pertinent in carrying out the plans and decisions 
of the supervisory meeting held previously. 

An interchange of ideas, and the further promotion 
of teamwork and coordination is provided for by the 
participation of supervisors of other units at meetings 
of a particular unit, when special problems or pro- 
grams pertinent to these sections are reviewed. 

Also, training sessions involving all the workers 
from several functional groups offer a great deal 
toward closer working relationships between individ- 
uals and units and contribute to a growing apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the problems in all phases 
of local office operation for all employees. 

Prepared agenda and reading or display material 
for staff training meetings, regardless of their compo- 
sition or size, is standard practice. 


A review of monthly reports on staff training con- 
ducted in the Worcester office during the past pro- 
gram period reveals a continuing program of staff 
education in all phases of operations, utilizing many 
of the training tools described in this article, with a 
resultant improvement in staff performance, both 
individual and collective. 

Constant observation and review of individual work 
performance during each day by supervisors, followed 
by explanation and correction, is an important phase 
in the training process, and aids immeasurably toward 
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QUALITATIVE 


CONTROLS 





FUNCTION TO 
WHICH APPLIED 


NAME OF CONTROL 


Form 3094—Analysis of Applica- 
tion Cards. 


Application taking 


Observation and Review 


Form 3094 A—Analysis of Order 


Forms. 


Form 3094 B—Analysis of Refer- 
rals. 


Observation and Review.........} Selection and referral (agri- | 


culture and nonagricul- | 


ture). 
Ee RE Cem eee | Placement (agriculture and 
nonagriculture). 
Form 613—Analysis of Counseled | Counseling................| 
Applicant Records. 
Observation and Review........./...... Mites ria bee ak eceere 


Form 3237—Analysis of Employer | 
Records. 


Employer relations (nonag- | 


riculture). | 
Employer records (agricul- | 
ture). 


Form 3232—Agriculture Employer | 
Record Card. 


Observation and Review Forms | 
2808—Firm Visit Report. 


Employer visiting (agricul- | 
ture and nonagriculture). | 


Observation and Review Initial claims 


Continued claims 


Active claim cards 


Form 3234—Analysis of Claim Rec- | 
ord Cards. 


Observation and Review 


Claims processing 


Adjustment 


Form ES-606 Manager’s Control 
for Budget Estimates and Accom- | 
plishments. 


All local office work load | 
items. | 


Form ES-—608—Monthly Placement 
Control and Field Visit Schedule 
Control. 


Placement and employer re- | 
lations. 


FREQUENCY By WHOM USED 

a Manager No. 1 and No. 3. Sample: 
20 application cards. 

ee ee eee eee Manager No. 3. 

ee re ee Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Unit 
head. Sample: 1 from each inter- 
viewer (18). 

BROS} F Sstt sins ks Unit head. 

aes do..............| Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Unit 
head. 

Monthly... ....< sews ses Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Unit 


head. Sample: 1 from each inter- 
viewer (18). 


Daily, from route slips | Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Unit 
and examination of | head. 
referral boxes. | 

iene do...............| Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Unit 
head. 

Monthly....... Manager No. 1 and No. 3. Sample: 
10 cases each counselor (2). 

NS bias 0 ats oe Apne Manager No. 2. 

Monthly..............| Manager No. 1 and No. 2. Sample: 
4 from each field visitor (4). 

PIES 5 oes tomers | Manager No. 2. 

rans) do...............| Manager No. 1 and No. 2. 

Paes LS OE ne Manager No. 3. 

fey aes do...............| Manager No. 3. Unit head. 

Monthly....... | Manager No. 1 and No. 3. Unit 
head. Sample: 54 claim cards. 

Me es oe Sa ay | Manager No. 3. Unit head. 

baled BBs sxarcitend Do. 

Monthly..............| Manager No. 1. 

steak Ne Savoia): sedan al Do. 





the growth and development of the individual worker 
as well as bringing that performance up to the min- 
imum standards set by management. Properly con- 
trolled, it is invaluable in establishing mutual respect, 
confidence, and cooperation. 
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Quantitative and qualitative controls, maintained by 
supervisory personnel as a part of local office manage- 
ment programs, have been most effective methods in 
the educational program of the Worcester office. The 
qualitative controls, especially, are standard training 
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material and are utilized for all types of formal and 
informal training, group and individual. The follow- 
ing list of qualitative controls, taken from our January— 
July 1952 Plan of Action, indicates a systematic 
approach to the gradual improvement of functions 
and staff; and these are found similarly in the Plans of 
Action of all Division of Employment Security offices 
in Massachusetts. 


Continuous Evaluation 


District superintendents apply a bimonthly yard- 
stick to office performance in a continuous series of 
formal evaluations which have proved invaluable to 
local management through their indication of the need 
for further training and review required to correct de- 
ficiencies, and to improve all-round managerial effi- 
ciency and staff performance. The recommendations 
made on these evaluations are carried out by the local 
office manager and the results reviewed by the district 
superintendent at a subsequent evaluation. 

At less frequent intervals, specialists from various 
administrative departments or regional headquarters 
assist management at State and local levels in similar 
evaluations of operational techniques, followed by 
informal or formal individual or group training from 
supervisory to clerical personnel, as the need is indi- 
cated. At this writing regional specialists are evalu- 
ating the program of referral and placement of 
claimants in the Worcester office. . 

Periodic conferences for various classifications are 
held on a State-wide or district basis and result in 
further standardization of operations, and an inter- 
change of ideas on various local office functions. 

The problem of normal staff attrition through resig- 
nations, transfers, promotions, and retirement often 
calls for considerable ingenuity on the part of a local 
office manager in finding a solution to adequate staff- 
ing of all functions. Interviewers trained in all, or 
nearly all, phases of local office operation should be 
the rule rather than the exception in all offices, regard- 
less of size, but the manager who has his staff fully 
trained in at least three functions has practically 
eliminated the bugaboo of staff attrition, normal or 
otherwise, providing replacements are made 
eventually. 

Absence of employees on annual or sick leave neces- 
sitates reassignment of staff so that the public will be 
served, check payments warranted, employer orders 
filled, labor market deadlines met; counseling, testing, 
switchboard service, statistical reports continued; even 
maintenance service provided. Again, management, 
because of long-range training of personnel in three or 
four positions can confidently make temporary shifts of 
trained staff to fill the gaps. 

Opportunities for merit promotion in the Division of 
Employment Security since World War II have been 
numerous, and management throughout the State, at 
all levels from director to manager, has taken a keen 
interest in the development of training courses, and the 
preparation of training material for employees. In 
many instances, individual managers have held train- 
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ing sessions during after-hour periods on fundamentals 
of operations. These sessions have proved of value in 
promotional examinations and indicate management’s 
strong interest in the worker’s welfare. 

In those offices and departments whose supervisors 
have imparted their knowledge, experience, and skills 
to improve the status of employees, training for up- 
grading has been a tremendous morale-building factor. 
Also, as a result of promotional training opportunities 
given to all grades of workers of the Division by man- 
agement at all levels, pride has been shown in individ- 
ual accomplishment which has been translated into 
increased pride in group accomplishment. 

Often neglected by management is the encourage- 
ment that can be given staff members to participate 
in or to join professional, business, and civic organi- 
zations in the community such as the National Office 
Management Association, the Vocational Guidance 
Association, the Personnel Directors Group, a service 
club, or a community council organization. Individ- 
ual self-improvement and professional stature can be 
increased in this manner while the benefits derived by 
the local office through the public relations aspects of 
an employee’s participation in community activities 
are obvious. The activities of these community 
groups can be explained to other personnel at training 
meetings when such activities are of value to our own 
operations and would t':erefore tie in with local office 
community participation activities. 


To Study Related Activities 


From time to time, staff training meetings should be 
devoted to outside speakers from cooperative agencies, 
and employer and labor groups in order to bring about 
complete understanding of community activities 
allied to employment and unemployment functions. 
Thus, management will develop a broader concept of 
training so that State and Federal labor laws, benefits, 
and public assistance laws and other programs can be 
explained to staff members to insure proper referral 
to other agencies and groups. 

Informal on-the-job, day-by-day training of indi- 
vidual staff members by their immediate supervisors 
is a large part of management’s responsibility as indi- 
cated by the qualitative controls previously men- 
tioned. Constant observation, spot checking, review 
of daily production and procedures is a most invalu- 
able tool in the total training process. It should be 
approached from the constructive point of view by 
both parties involved and then it will result in a closer 
esprit de corps, as well as contributing to greater eff- 
ciency. The dozens of minor problems arising in the 
course of the day’s work which might otherwise have an 
adverse effect on the performance of a local office are 
eliminated when errors and omissions are corrected 
by this highly important and effective informal train- 
ing method of on-the-job checking and on-the-spot 
training. 

Management’s role in staff development indicates, 
too, a responsibility in the establishment and main- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The Portland Plan of veteran placement in operation. Veteran 
Gerald R. Lobb, left, is introduced to Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce Forum, at weekly luncheon meeting, by Frank Coffin, 
public relations director of Portland radio station KGW. 


HE changing labor market makes it imperative 
T that the local office manager and his staff keep 

the community informed of every new develop- 
ment, whether it be the demand for more workers in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, or the need for 
temporary projects to retain skilled and semiskilled 
labor in the community until some defense project 
gets under way. 

Perhaps some new phase of unemployment insur- 
ance needs clarification, or perhaps it is the necessity 
to explain the reason for so many thousands of workers 
drawing unemployment insurance while employers 
are begging for workers in specific classifications. 
Whatever the problem may be, we in the Portland 
office believe that community participation is the 
best method of selling our program. 

The performance of employment service and un- 
employment compensation functions bring the agency 
responsible for them into close contact with a wide 
segment of the community, which includes employers 
and the public at large as well as applicants and 
claimants. This relationship offers opportunities for 
service which transcend job placement and the pay- 
ment of compensation. But, like every other organi- 
zation which depends upon public patronage, it is 
necessary that an employment security agency let 
people know what it has to offer. 
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COMMUNITY 
PARTICIPATION— 


Key to Successful 
Public Relations 
in a Changin¢ 
Labor Market 


By JAMES A. BAGAN 
Manager, Portland Local Office 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


Realizing that this can best be achieved by inte- 
grating agency activities as ‘closely as possible with 
the life of the community, our local office has de- 
veloped and put into operation a well-rounded pro- 
gram of community participation. 

In planning the program, we were guided by the 
fact that no funds are available for the direct culti- 
vation of favorable public relations, and for this 
purpose the agency must depend upon the word-of- 
mouth commendations of satisfied ‘“‘customers” and 
incidental publicity arising from its newsworthy ac- 
tivities. It is apparent, therefore, that the broader 
the base of the agency’s community participation, the 
greater will be its opportunities for service, both in 
scope and in effectiveness. 

The Portland local office program presently in- 
cludes the following activities: (a) Cosponsorship of 
two public-service radio programs; (b) cooperation 
with public and private schools; (c) observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week; 
(d) operation of the ‘Portland Plan” for veterans’ 
placement; (¢) participation in fund-raising drives and 
other civic projects; and (f) community activities of 
individual staff members. 

An unusual feature of the local community parti- 
cipation program is the fact that the person respon- 
sible for carrying out the broad objectives outlined by 
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In-school registration gets under way at Cleveland, Oregon High School, under direction of Vinnie J. Bell (left), Veterans 
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Employment Representative; Mrs. Hazel Benson (seated), High School Vocational Counselor; and Bob Lunday, Employment 


Service Youth Counselor. 


the manager is the Veterans Employment Represen- 
tative. This rather unorthodox arrangement has 
worked out extremely well, as there is a close corre- 
lation between veterans’ service and community par- 
ticipation activities. 

“Careers Unlimited,” a radio program devoted to 
vocational education, first went on the air in February 
1950, over radio station KPOJ. Cosponsored by the 
radio station, the Portland public schools, the Ex- 
change Club of Portland, and the Oregon State Em- 
ployment Service, it brings before the microphone 
business, professional, and trade representatives and 
students from one of Portland’s nine high schools, on 
a rotating basis, who ask questions of the senior panel 
members designed to elicit a maximum amount of 
vocational information. These questions are prepared 
by employment service representatives, who coordi- 
nate the program and procure the senior panel mem- 
bers. At the end of each broadcast, the moderator 
“plugs” some phase of employment service activities. 
During the summer months, when high school students 
are not available, the program carries on with a series 
of in-plant broadcasts from Portland industrial and 
business establishments. 

“Careers” received the 1951 George F. Peabody 
national award for the best local public-service radio 
program. Ted Hallock, program director of KPOJ, 
was summoned to New York City in April 1952, to 
serve as the representative of his station in the pres- 
entation of this coveted award. 

During the fall of 1951, ‘“‘Careers’”’ was not in oper- 
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ation, but it returned to the air January 14, 1952, 
from Portland radio station KEX. 

(A complete account of the ‘‘Careers’ project, by 
Vinnie J. Bell, Veterans Employment Representative, 
Portland local office, appeared in the October 1950 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT Security Review, under 
the title, “Combine and Conquer.’’) 

The second radio program cosponsored by the Port- 
land local office, ‘‘Shooting for 100,” devoted to the 
problems of the aging, had its genesis in a series of 
talks among H. L. Sallee, Oregon agency manager of 
the California Western States Life Insurance Co., the 
local office Veterans Employment Representative, 
and representatives of the Portland Council of Social 
Agencies. 

As a result of these consultations, an agreement was 
reached for the inauguration of a 15-minute weekly 
radio program devoted to a survey of the aging process, 
with special emphasis on employment problems. The 
agreement included the following provisions: (a) The 
life insurance company to finance the project; (>) the 
Employment Service to act as producer, i. e., to select 
program topics, secure the appearance of participants, 
and write and distribute publicity; (c) the Portland 
Council of Social Agencies to appoint a committee to 
serve the radio project in an advisory capacity. 

“Shooting for 100,” the name originated by Mr. 
Sallee for the program, went on the air Sunday, July 
22, 1951, over radio station KPOJ, and at this writing 
is entering its tenth month of operation. It enjoys a 
better-than-average Hooper rating for local shows, 
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and has attracted a considerable amount of interest, 
not only from social and governmental agencies and 
civic-minded individuals, but also from employers, 
who have offered jobs to older workers as a result of 
their appearances on the program. 

A pamphlet carrying the title of the show and out- 
lining correct job-seeking procedures for the older 
worker was prepared by a local office representative 
and printed by the sponsoring insurance company for 
distribution to the radio audience. At the end of each 
program, listeners are told of the pamphlet and ad- 
vised that it is available by telephoning, writing, or 
calling at the Portland local office of the Oregon State 
Employment Service. Response to this ““commercial 
plug”? has been excellent, and, in addition to publi- 
cizing the activities of the agency, has resulted in a 
material increase in the number of older people 
registering for counseling and placement. 

Possibly a unique feature of this radio project, at 
least in this area, is the fact that it represents coopera- 
tion in a common public-service enterprise of a private 
industrial firm (the California Western States Life 
Insurance Co.), a group of private and public social 
agencies (the Portiand Council), and a division of 
Government (the Oregon State Employment Service). 

One phase of the local office’s community participa- 
tion in connection with the Portland public schools 
has already been mentioned—the radio program, 
“Careers Unlimited.” The other main phase is 
concerned with the in-school registration of seniors, 
which takes place toward the end of the school year. 
This offers an excellent opportunity to enlarge the 
agency's area of public contact and at the same time 
acquaint high-school students with services available to 
them through the Oregon State Employment Service. 

In-school registration of seniors in each of Portland’s 
nine public high schools—a number of private and 
suburban high schools have also requested and have 
been granted this service—begins several months 
prior to graduation. On the appointed day, an early- 
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‘Shooting for 100,” radio program co- 
sponsored by Oregon State Employment 
Service, goes on the air over radio sta- 
tion KPOJ. Left to right: Vern 
Mueller, News Editor of KPOJ; Daniel 
M. McDade, Director of Junior Activ- 
ities, “Oregon Journal”; Dr. Ernest J. 
Jaqua, President, Multnomah College; 
R. R. Eastman, Special Services Repre- 
sentative OSES. 


Photographs courtesy Lots Hennessy and 
Jack Moys. 


morning assembly of seniors hears an employment 
service representative outline local labor market con- 
ditions and correct job-seeking procedure. Following 
the assembly, a counselor from the local office super- 
vises the registration of those seniors who have indi- 
cated they wish to take advantage of employment 
service facilities. 

During the registration process, counseling is given, 
usually to about 25 percent of the group who nor- 
mally have some employment problem that requires 
special attention. Coincidentally, the agency’s field- 
visiting staff conducts a campaign of entry job pro- 
motion. 

This year, the local office has prepared a seven-page 
mimeographed publication, ‘““The Employment Inter- 
view—How to Prepare for It and How to Conduct 
It,” slanted to the high-school level. Copies are dis- 
tributed to students concurrently with the in-school 
registrations. This release has met with favorable 
reception, from both school authorities and students, 
and some of the local office field-visiting staff have 
found it a useful approach to employers with teen-age 
children. Another version, similar in context but 
differing in format, has been prepared for distribution 
to college students. 

Since the inception of National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week in 1945, its annual observ- 
ance has been a major item in the community partici- 
pation program of the Portland local office. The 
Veterans Employment Representative served as chair- 
man of the Multnomah County NEPH Week Com- 
mittee in 1948; in 1949, as executive secretary of the 
State Committee; and in 1951, as chairman of the 
Multnomah County subcommittee for speeches and 
announcements. In addition to contacting speakers 
and making engagements for them with the various 
organizations, the VER and other employment service 
representatives took an active part in the speaking 
program. 

This project is another means of bringing employ- 
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ment service representatives into close contact with the 
life of the community, and is incidentally of service in 
familiarizing the public with agency functions. 

To secure the cooperation of the churches, a letter 
and a sample church program form are sent each year 
to ministers, priests, and rabbis in the Portland area, 
requesting that they take note of the week in a sermon 
or announcement from the pulpit, and inviting them to 
order free copies of the sample form on which to print 
their church program on the Sunday chosen by them 
for the observance of NEPH Week. 

The Portland local office cooperated in the organi- 
zation of the ‘‘Portland Plan”’ for the selective place- 
ment of veterans, which began operations shortly after 
the close of World War II. This project entails close 
cooperation with local service clubs, which during 
their weekly luncheon meetings are hosts to job-seeking 
veterans referred by the local office. 


Mimeographed copies of an outline of the veteran’s: 


qualifications are placed before each member, as a 
convenient method of supplementing his own impres- 
sion of the guest when he is introduced to the club dur- 
ing the luncheon hour. As the group are all potential 
employers, this procedure gives promising veterans 
the benefit of contact with a highly select number of 
*‘buyers”’ in the local labor market. 

Since its inauguration in 1946, the ‘‘Portland Plan” 
has, at a conservative estimate, placed 1,500 selected 
veterans in better-than-average jobs. Its success has 
inspired emulation in other communities, which, have 
organized similar veterans’ placement projects, and in 
some instances have given credit to the city of origin 
by retaining the designation, ‘“‘Portland Plan.” 

Aside from the resultant increase in placements, the 
local office benefits from the operation of the Plan 
because of the incidental publicity which results from 
its participation therein. 


Because of its other community participation activ- 
ities, the Portland local office is usually asked to des- 
ignate a representative to serve as chairman for State 
agencies of such fund-raising drives as the Community 
Chest, March of Dimes, and the Cancer Crusade. 


Leading public contract representatives for the 
Portland office are the local office VER, the assist- 
ant manager, and a placement interviewer in the pro- 
fessional and sales section who, as a member of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club and the 
Portland Federation of Women’s Clubs, has frequent 
opportunity to explain employment service functions 
to women’s groups who consult her as an authority on 
the employment problems of the older woman. 


Another popular contact member is a youth place- 
ment counselor in the clerical section who is an active 
worker in the young adult group of the YWCA, and 
represents the Employment.Service on the Agency 
Exchange Club, which is devoted to providing service 
and care for transient women while they are in the 
Portland area. In the course of frequent talks before 
PTA’s and school groups, she finds opportunity to 
mention the services available through the Oregon 
State Employment Service. 
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Space does not permit an enumeration of other 
members of the local office staff who, in one way or 
another, correlate their outside activities with the 
agency’s community participation program, but the 
interest and enthusiasm of all staff members have been 
a potent factor in the success of that program. 

Although we recognize that community participa- 
tion is only one segment of a public relations program, 
we are firmly convinced that a well planned, well 
executed community participation program is the key 
to successful public relations. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


of raising the level of literacy among migrant workers 
as a contribution to the Nation’s greater use of 
available manpower: and called for the formation of 
State-wide, community-wide, and regional committees 
to inform educators and laymen of their responsibilities 
to migrant children, and to plan for better education. 

It was concluded that problems of finance, child 
accounting, provision and improvement of school pro- 
grams, and a favorable climate for community and 
school acceptance of the migrant worker and his 
children are the major needs for possible solution of 
problems affecting the education of migrant children 
in our country today. 


A prop in public spending 
for relief to the needy aged 
has resulted from _ the 
amended Social Security Act of 1950, according to a 
report by Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of Social 
Security. By July 1951 there was a shift of some of the 
load from public aid to the public insurance system— 
112 aged persons were drawing old age insurance 
benefits for every 100 on old age relief. ‘The Federal 
share of public assistance has been. cut by about $7 
million a month. 


Aged Assistance 
Drops 


Tue Health Resources Ad- 
visory Committee of the 
Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has set up a Special Subcommittee on Hospital 
Services to analyze and coordinate for distribution 
all available information on the utilization of hos- 
pital personnel and supplies particularly as_ they 
affect mobilization. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Chairman, Health Resources 
Advisory Committee, referring to the new Sub- 
committee said: 

‘There are about 322,000 nurses active in the 
profession today. Approximately 30,000 nurses 
graduate each year. Although the nursing profession 
annually loses approximately 21,000, or 6.5 percent 
of the total number of active nurses, largely because 
of the high marriage rate, these professional nurses are 
not lost to the health resources of the Nation as many 
reenter nursing permanently, temporarily or on a 
part-time basis, particularly during periods of emer- 
gency within local communities. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Mississippi River is in the background. The Minneapolis Auditorium, which seats 


10,000 people and is used for exhibits, boxing tournaments, basketball games, circuses, concerts, etc., is in the foreground. 
The Foshay Tower in the center of the picture is designed after the Washington Monument in Washington, D. C. 


Manager's Responsibility for 
Supervision of Fact-Finding Program 


By ARTHUR S. BROBERG 


Manager, Minnesota State Employment Service, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE fact-finding improvement program recently 
T introduced in the Minneapolis office, as well as 
in other offices throughout the State of Minne- 
sota, is, in my estimation, one of the most positive for- 
ward steps we have taken toward our goal of good, 
sound fact finding. Raising the level of performance 
in this function will ultimately result in the elimination 
of much criticism directed at the program and should 
gain the respect and confidence of both the employers 
and the public in general. 
As a public agency our operations are closely scruti- 
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nized and the need for control and analysis of the job 
we are doing was apparent before the advent of the 
Operations and Management section of the Employ- 
ment Security Manual. Many devices were developed 
by the local office in an effort properly to evaluate the 
job being done, and when the O. & M. section was 
introduced, the ground work had been laid for a well 
defined fact-finding program. 

We recognized our own shortcomings and welcomed 
a formal fact-finding program which we felt would not 
only strengthen our operations but lend impetus to a 
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program so vital to effective operation of our entire 
office. However, the package as handed to us was by 
no means the solution to our problem. Selection of 
qualified adjustment interviewers, proper introduction 
of this program to the staff, continual training, evalu- 
ation of the job as we progressed, periodic discussions 
with individuals and groups, emphasis on the use of 
fact-finding guide cards developed by the Bureau, 
and a complete understanding of what we were at- 
tempting to accomplish were essential to the success 
of this program. Today, as a result of the O. &. M. 
section of the manual and a recent practical evalua- 
tion by our regional office, fact finding has improved 
noticeably and we have ironed out many of the rough 
spots which were plaguing: us in the past. 

The first step toward formalizing this improvement 
program was a meeting, called by the manager, and 
participated in by the assistant manager and the Un- 
employment Insurance supervisor and deputies, at 
which time every effort was made to emphasize the 
need for good fact finding and its importance in the job 
we had to do. The method of evaluation, assigning 
responsibility for making the evaluation, spot checks, 
etc., were all agreed upon at this and subsequent meet- 
ings. The way had to be made clear, through com- 
plete understanding by all supervisors involved, before 
practical application of the plans formulated could be 
effected. Previous selection of well qualified adjust- 
ment interviewers had been made, and a tight schedule 
of training on the section of the manual pertaining to 
this function was set up. This training, in addition to 
the usual formal training, dealt exhaustively with 
guide cards and included visual aids made available 
through our State office. 
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Skyline of Minneapolis as seen from Loring Lake, one of Minneapolis’ 22 lakes and lakelets. 


Having completed the training, we were ready to 
observe the results on a day-to-day basis and to deter- 
mine whether or not the “fruits of our labor’? were 
paying off. The UI supervisor and deputy were 
observing fact-finding interviews, reviewing fact-find- 
ing reports, reviewing notes made by the adjuster dur- 
ing the interview with the claimant prior to assembly 
of these notes in the form of a written statement for 
the claimant’s approval and signature, determining 
proper and adequate use of guide cards, observing 
techniques used in determining the quality of inter- 
viewing—in fact conducting informal daily evalua- 
tions on a spot-check basis. Errors, omissions, and 
faulty techniques were called to the attention of the 
adjusters while the matter was fresh in their memory. 
Attempts were made to get tape recordings of actual 
interviews for play-back at subsequent meetings when 
various methods of approach could be discussed. 
Although these recordings were not satisfactory, the 
possibility of this technique as a training tool will be 
explored further. 

Obviously, with the many controls and evaluations 
already established in the office, it would be a physical 
impossibility for the manager personally to conduct 
these fact-finding evaluations except on an annual or 
semiannual basis. This is an accepted practice of the 
manager with respect to evaluation of both employ- 
ment service and unemployment insurance functions; 
responsibility for more frequently scheduled evalua- 
tions is assigned to supervisory personnel. The re- 
sponsibility for making formal evaluations of fact find- 
ing is delegated by the manager to his assistant and 
the UI supervisor. They may be assisted by the UI 
deputy or clerks from the UI section, but only insofar 
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as routine clerical functions are involved. such as 
pulling claim-record cards, checking active claims 
against the active application files, etc. In all cases, 
responsibility for the actual evaluation rests upon the 
assistant manager and the UI supervisor. Upon com- 
pletion, all working records, together with the com- 
pleted evaluation, are submitted to the manager for 
study and such action as he may deem necessary. 
The following evaluation forms have been intro- 
duced in the Minneapolis office and a schedule for 
completion has been set up for the entire year. The 
schedule, while it deviates a little from headquarters’ 
recommendations, does so only to allow for flexibility 
to meet our changing needs. The method used in 
making the evaluations follows specifically the pro- 
cedures set forth in the manual: 
MES-1272D Evaluation—Periodic Interview. 
MES-1272E Evaluation—Separation Interview. 
MES-1272F Evaluation—Eligibility Determina- 
tion. 
4. MES-1272G Evaluation—Delivery of Nonmon- 
etary Determination. 
An evaluation by management must be objective. 
We use it basically as a tool to acquire a knowledge of 
performance, both qualitative and quantitative, so 
that an effort can be directed toward correcting weak- 
nesses in operation. The gathering of information by 
observation, listening to interviews, close scrutiny of 
records, and the like takes on the aspect of a completed 
cross-word puzzle and gives management the where- 
withal to analyze performance of individuals carrying 
out the various functions. Comparison of perform- 
ance by the use of previous evaluations reveals a trend 
to the manager and assists him in making decisions as 
to action to be taken. Productivity, without sacri- 
ficing quality, is always an important factor for the 
local office manager, and particularly in these budget- 
conscious days, and the evaluation is a most valuable 
tool in attaining it. Evaluations are used to point up 
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simple errors and omissions, which if continued could 
be habit forming and result in faulty determinations. 
Perhaps more important, disclosures from these evalu- 
ations give management the necessary leads to arrange 
for training which is an integral part of the local office 
program. In addition to the formal evaluations, 
monthly production records are kept and these records 
are also used to determine staff needs and for other 
budget purposes. 

After careful study by the manager the evaluations 
are first discussed with the assistant manager and the 
UI supervisor. At this level, recommendations are 
made which may involve training, shift of personnel, 
policy matters, or any of the moves necessary for more 
efficient operation. The evaluations are then dis- 
cussed with the sections and individuals involved, 
weaknesses are discussed, and recommendations by 
operating personnel are encouraged. 

There are many factors which must be taken into 
consideration to assure efficient functioning of this 
fact-finding improvement program. Selection of 
qualified personnel, individuals with a desire to dig a 
little deeper all the time, persons who are technically 
minded but tolerant, and with a realization of the 
value to the office of good public relations, is not only 
most important but sometimes difficult to achieve. 
All the training we can give, special forms and manual 
sections notwithstanding, can mean very little if ade- 
quate personnel are not provided. ‘Too many persons 
labor under the delusion that a quality job can be done 
whether or not there is sufficient well trained and 
efficient staff. Experience has taught us that here is 
one job that will have to be taken off the production 
line if we are to achieve that quality of performance 
expected of us. Time factors are excellent when ap- 
plied to average operations but we find it rather dif- 
ficult to attempt arriving at a time factor applicable 
to good fact finding unless the most practical approach 
is used. 








BIGGER PAY CHECKS 


PQ muancane gains in living standards have been made by 
millions of Americans during the past 10 years. This is the 
conclusion of a study by Dr. Simon Kuznets, professor of 
economics at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Kuznets’ 
analysis reveals a radical redistribution in America’s national 
income; the very poor have become fewer by two-thirds of their 
1939 number; the poor are better off. While three out of four 
families had incomes of less than $2,000 a year in 1939, only 
one out of three families were in this income group in 1949. 
The well-to-do and the rich have become more numerous. In 
the late thirties one family in about 50 was in the $5,000 and 
over income class, and one out of 100 was in the $10,000 class. 
In the late forties, one family out of six was in the $5,000 group, 
and one out of 20 in the $10,000 and over class. 


During the decade 1939-1949, median family incomes rose 
from $1,231 to $2,949. Over the 12-year period covered by the 
study, families with substandard incomes declined from one in 
every two to one in every ten. Families with minimum or 


better incomes rose from one to five to nearly three out of four. 
The median income of city wage earners rose from $1,380 in 
1939 to $3,408 in 1949, while that of farm families went from 
$453 to $1,202. 


Dr. Kuznets asserts that the economic problem of poverty 
in America today is more of a problem of the farm economy 
than of the industrial economy. This is borne out by the fact 
that whereas in 1949 only one in every 14 urban wage-earner 
families earned less than $500, one in every five rural families 
was in the under $500 class. Similarly, four out of five urban 
wage-earner families earned $1,000 or more, while one in three 
rural families received less than $1,000. A summary of the re- 
port will be released later this year by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research under whose auspices the study was 
made. 


—Councit News, Research Council for Economic Security, May 
1952. 
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immediately to referral interviewers. Employer hir- 
ing practices were relaxed to the point where the 
emphasis in the order was not on ‘“‘qualified workers” 
but on “‘workers now.’”? The Employment Service 
resisted this trend to the utmost, continuing to prac- 
tice established techniques of selection and referral 
of qualified applicants whenever such practice was 
feasible. The professional standards of the Employ- 
ment Service were maintained despite the ever 
present temptation to succumb to a “hiring hall” 
expedient. 

The economic boom which was anticipated follow- 
ing the Korean conflict did not materialize, however, 
for the Providence area. Unemployment again 
started to increase in April 1951 and has continued 
high during the past year. The textile industry en- 
countered consumer resistance due to the high price 
of its finished product, while at the same time 
the volume of Government orders received remained 
disappointingly low. The jewelry industry found it- 
self burdened with excessive inventories of component 
parts and in short supply of the brass, copper, and 
tin necessary for full production. The machine-tool 
industry maintained full employment but its opti- 
mistic plans for expansion were not realized. 

The Employment Service now experienced a re- 
turn to the loose labor market of pre-Korean days. 
Once again it became necessary for the local office to 
adjust the degree of its activities without changing 
the nature of its basic functions. As the labor mar- 
ket loosened, the local office found itself facing ‘‘gate 
hiring’ as its major competition. Employers once 
again raised their standards of employment and be- 
came excessively selective in their hiring practices. 

In this period of a loose labor market and high 
unemployment, excessive turn-over, that rapacious en- 
emy of profitable operation, became of primary con- 
cern to manufacturers. Employers have discovered 
over the years that qualified applicants referred by 
the local office represent sound business practice when 
compared with the less discriminate gate hiring. The 
insistence of the local office on performing a quality 
job, even in a tight labor market, and its refusal to 
yield to the methods of a hiring hall are now paying 
dividends. Employer Relations Representatives now 
find a receptive audience in urging employers to 
utilize the professional services offered by the local 
office. After years of patient and diligent effort the 
Employment Service has made progress in indoctri- 
nating its major market establishments in the elim- 
ination of nepotism and indiscriminate gate hiring. 

Employers now realize that the local office, with 
its registration file of 35,000 job seekers, in almost 








every occupation, is the best reservoir of qual- 
ified workers, and the best equipped referral agency. 
Employers have learned that the more or less hap- 
hazard selection of a new worker from a compara- 
tively insignificant group of gate applicants is bound 
to foster excessive turn-over. 

Through the Employer Relations Program the 
local office has intensified its efforts to prove to em- 
ployers the waste of time, money, and effort in screen- 
ing, so to speak, the wheat from the chaff that report 
at the gate. Great stress is placed upon the value of 
the local office screening process as a more economical 
and efficient method of operation, and as a means of 
eliminating unfavorable public relations engendered 
when large numbers of unqualified gate applicants 
are rejected by the employer. 

The most valuable lesson learned by the Employ- 
ment Service, during this period of shifting from a 
loose to a tight and back again to a loose labor market, 
is that the fundamental principles of good employ- 
ment service practices remain justified and valid 
under any labor market condition. The nature of 
these basic principles remains unchanged, in essence; 
and it is only the degree of their application which 
may vary under changing labor market conditions. 

Strict adherence to these fundamentals, despite any 
prevailing economic conditions of the period, will 
inspire lasting confidence in and enhance the pro- 
fessional reputation of the Employment Service in 
the community. The maintenance of that profes- 
sional reputation, which has been painstakingly built 
over the years, is of more importance than any 
passing exigency of the moment. 
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tenance of good work habits, such as recognition of 
courtesy to the public as an inflexible rule of behavior; 
the development in all workers of a keen desire to per- 
form a public service, and inspiring pride in being an 
employee of the Division. 

Among the personal work habits which assist in all- 
round teamwork are those of prompt reporting for 
duty; the industrious application of each individual 
to the tasks to be performed; a desire to cooperate in a 
friendly manner with other employees; and the main- 
tenance of clean, orderly, and efficient surroundings, 
equipment, and tools. 

A determination on the part of a manager to assume 
these and other responsibilities in the development of 
staff and his efficient performance of this role will 
result in the manager’s own development as an 
individual and a leader. 
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Coordination of 
Placement 

and Claims 
Activities 


By PAUL R. DAVIS 


Manager, Salt Lake City Local Office 
Department of Employment Security 
Industrial Commission of Utah 


HE Utah State Department of Employment 
Security operates on a single-line supervisory 
policy. 

This policy requires that the local office managers be 
responsible for all programs of the department so far as 
they are conducted in the field offices. Field super- 
visors, in turn, have complete responsibility and line 
authority over the offices under their supervision. The 
Utah State Department of Employment Security 
operates under the policy that to run a good insurance 
program you must first run a good employment service 
program. In line with this State policy, local office 
managers follow a program of training staff so far as 
possible in all of the various phases of our operation, 
and staff members are frequently shifted from one 
operating section to another. This gives the office 
good flexibility in meeting changing load conditions; 
but perhaps even more important, it gives the operat- 
ing staff a basic knowledge and understanding of what 
is going on in other sections of the office. 

In following the above State policy of establishing a 
good employment service operation, the basic philoso- 
phy of the Salt Lake office is that the only way we can 
get and keep employer acceptance is to fill all openings 
received faster and better than any other agency. A 
high placement penetration ratio is the best assurance 
that we are doing our job, and that our claims load is 
being held to a minimum. Based on new hires as 
reported by covered employers on their quarterly 
contribution reports, we have a placement penetration 
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State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


rate of 22.5 percent for the last quarter of 1951. 
Even with this penetration rate it was possible that 
some claimants were unemployed too long and not 
being exposed to available job opportunities. 

After the adoption of this State policy, an analysis of 
all office operations revealed several bad practices 
which were contributing to longer claims duration. 
Probably the most harmful tendency was the failure to 
use the active file to the fullest degree possible. An- 
other contributing factor was the lack of communica- 
tion and understanding between the various operating 
personnel and units. The further the problem was 
studied the more it became obvious that the main 
fault was one of management and due to lack of proper 
organization and supervision. 

The active file was centrally located and main- 
tained by clerical help. The central location made it 
easy to keep the file in order and to locate applica- 
tion cards rapidly, but it also made using the file by the 
selection and referral interviewers inconvenient and 
difficult. In theory, when an order was received the 
interviewer would go to the file and select applica- 
tions and call in for a selection interview. Theoreti- 
cally, no orders were to be filled by walk-in traffic until 
the active file was exhausted. What actually hap- 
pened was that when the interviewer left his desk to 
go to the active file he would get a phone call for 
another order, or an applicant would report for inter- 
view. Back to his desk he would go and because of 
his inability to work the file, he would refer the first 
person who walked in and was close to what the 
employer called for. 

Reports of nonavailability or job refusal were pre- 
pared by placement interviewers but not as frequently 
as they might have been had the active file been used 
consistently and well. The selection and referral in- 
terviewers were not entirely aware of their responsi- 
bilities in the unemployment insurance program. 
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Looking north on Main Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The claims personnel were not getting the information 
which they needed to make adequate fact-finding 
interviews. They had a general knowledge of the 
local labor market but not a day-to-day insight into the 
situation, job by job. Claimants were not being ex- 
posed to short-time labor jobs received by the indus- 
trial office. The orders had to be filled immediately 
and were filled from the men waiting in the industrial 
office. Employers would not wait while call-ins were 
made. 

When it was found what was wrong it was not too 
difficult to take steps to remedy the situation. The 
first move was training for all interviewers on unem- 
ployment insurance laws and regulations with partic- 
ular emphasis on what was expected from each inter- 
viewer. A program was also worked out which 
insured that every interviewer would spend sufficient 
time in the claims section to become familiar with its 
problems and procedures. Training on fact finding 
and the taking of statements was also given to every 
interviewer. An effort was made to “sell” the entire 
staff the idea that they were as responsible for proper 
administration of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram as they were for employment service activities. 
Improvement has been noted but there is condiderably 
more to be accomplished. 

The next move was to insure that the claims per- 
sonnel, especially those assigned to taking statements, 
would be currently informed on job openings and 
know in which industries and jobs the office had 
sufficient penetration to make sure each claimant 
would be exposed to work opportunities. Each order 
received by the office is listed in an order book the 
same day it comes into the office. The statement 
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takers were shown the location of the order books and 


instructed to go over them frequently. They were 
also given copies of the demand lists which are pre- 
pared daily. The demand list is a brief job-by-job 
listing of the orders for which there are no suitable 
applicants in the active file. It has column break- 
downs for current openings: male and female, vet- 
erans only, youth, out-of-state, etc. As a result, the 
claims personnel is more fully informed on the labor 
market conditions in the area and fact finding becomes 
more realistic and pin pointed to availability 
restrictions. 

The next step was to expose the laborers to the spot 
jobs which are received by the industrial office each 
morning. Call-in cards were prepared and mailed 
several days in advance. The condition of the labor 
market dictated the number of call-ins needed 
usually about 40 cards are mailed each day. During 
the past year we have found that of those called in, 
half are usually claimants and around 40 percent 
answer the call-in before 10 a. m., as requested. 
When a claimant fails to report, a nonavailability or 
job refusal report is prepared immediately. On his 
next report day the claimant is questioned and a 
statement taken giving the reason why he failed to 
report. Quite a large number of disqualifications have 
resulted from this procedure. We have also succeeded 
in filling more of our spot labor jobs with residents of 
the community. 

A rather peculiar situation occurred each spring 
which held our claims load up. Most placements in 
the construction industry are made by the business 
agent of the local union concerned, but we found 
that the business agents needed men at the same time 
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we were carrying them on compensation. For the 
past 2 years, as soon as the unions need men, they 
give us an order for union carpenters, painters, 
roofers, or whatever they need and we go through the 
active file and call in all union men and refer them to 
the union. Ofcourse, failure to report sets the wheels 
in motion and a disqualification almost inevitably 
results. 

The biggest move was designed not only to help 
claims procedures but to insure more use of the active 
file for all placement activities. It necessitated a 
reorganization of the entire employer relations section 
of the office. We had had a centralized active file 
with the placement section broken down on an occu- 
pational basis. The employer relations section was 
separate and the interviewers in this section confined 
themselves solely to making field visits. The new 
organization was designed to do three things: (1) To 
break down the active file and make it more readily 
accessible to the interviewers and increase its use, 
which would, of course, insure the claimant’s being 
exposed to more jobs; (2) to give the placement inter- 
viewer more knowledge of the firms he served; (3) to 
make sure the field visitor knew exactly from day to 
day what the state of the labor market was. 

The organization plan which was finally adopted 
was a combination occupational-industrial plan. The 
employer relations section was divided into six units. 
Each unit is responsible for complete service to a 
specified group of employers and applicants. All or- 
ders for the previous year were tabulated occupation- 
ally and industrially and the workload divided into 
six equal parts as near as could be. As an example, 
the manufacturing unit served all firms coded in man- 
ufacturing and the occupations which our study in- 
dicated were mainly used by the industry. The active 
file was divided into six sections and placed in the unit. 
As an example, the wholesale and retail trade unit 
served employers coded in wholesale and retail trade 
and applicants who, our study indicated, were 
largely hired by the industry. The bulk of the appli- 
cants were coded 1-51 through 1—80—sales and kin- 
dred—but they also served 0-46, designers; 7-35, 
routemen; and a list of other occupations including 
entry codes for their occupational group. When the 
sales unit, as it came to be known, receives an order 
for a stenographer or a laborer, it takes the order and 
sends it to the commercial or industrial unit to be 
filled. That unit, in turn, receives orders for sales 
people from other units. Each unit is held responsible 
for filling all orders in the occupations it serves and 
to date very few complaints have been made that 
one unit does not effectively serve orders taken by 
another unit. With the active file on his desk, an 
interviewer looks there first when he gets an order; 
thus its use is greatly increased and more claimants 
are exposed to jobs. At the same time a claimant 
refuses a job or won’t come in for a discussion, the 
interviewer immediately prepares a nonavailability 
or job refusal report and the claimant gets no more 
checks until he gives a satisfactory explanation. 

With the beginning of the reorganization of the 
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office, it has been noted that employers are cooper- 
ating more heartily with the Department in the ad- 
ministration of the unemployment insurance law. 
Referral interviewers, being closer to the problem 
than were the employer relations interviewers, have 
been able to present a more graphic description of the 
problems confronting placement of unemployment 
insurance claimants. Employers are more aware of 
availability restrictions of the law, the claimant’s 
responsibility in actively seeking work, and the im- 
portance of an employer accurately reporting the 
claimant’s attitude in the referral interview. They 
are assuming the responsibility of notifying the inter- 
viewer of job refusals and restrictions which the claim- 
ant places upon his employment. Such cooperation 
had long been sought, but not until referral interview- 
ers had the opportunity and time to make a personal 
call to sell the idea was this accomplished. 


A further check on claimants is made on their fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth weeks claimed. Their claims 
record cards are routed to the placement section and 
reviewed by the section leaders. If they believe they 
may be able to refer the claimant, the application card 
is pulled and the applicant called in. If the inter- 
viewer thinks the claimant should be working but does 
not have an opening, a note is made on the claim 
record card and on his next visit the claims examiner 
questions him on availability for work. An example 
of the latter would be a union carpenter unemployed 
in the summer months. Even if we had no order at 
the moment, a union carpenter should surely be em- 
ployed. The claims examiner would try to find out 
why he isn’t working. 

Another form which has been helpful in controlling 
the claims load is the “Local Office Request for In- 
vestigation of Benefit Claim.” This form is used 
whenever an interviewer believes the claimant is 
working or does not want to work. It is completed 
in the local office and sent to the State office where an 
investigation is made to find out just what the facts 
are. Many fraud cases have been uncovered in this 
manner. 


It is perhaps too soon to determine the full effect of 
some of the changes the office has made but is is a fact 
that the number of referrals resulting from call-ins 
has more than doubled, which, of course, results in 
more claimants being referred. The placement people 
are much more active in reporting facts which may 
affect claims and the statements taken on questionable 
claims are better. Continuing close supervision and 
training will help us make sure that those who are 
entitled to benefits get them without delay and those 
who shouldn’t, don’t. 








CREDIT LINE: The name of Mrs. Elma Kk. Lobaugh should 
be inserted at the end of the article: “Gary, Ind., Considers Draft 
Status and Employment Opportunity,” appearing on page 26, May 
7952 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SEcuRITY REvIEw. 
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Meeting of the Minds. . 





The Rockville Plan 


By MARY M. DEWEY, Chief Supervisor 
and JOSEPH P. DYER, Field Supervisor 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


NE day last April, Neil Sloane, Supervising 
Interviewer of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service, was in the Rockville town hall 

when he heard the news that more than a thousand of 
the town’s textile workers were going to be made idle 
by the permanent closing of the Hockanum Mills. 
Neil wasn’t sure what cotld be done to help these 
workers, but from experience he knew that the com- 
munity could count on the employment office for some 
assistance. He picked up the receiver and telephoned 
the headquarters office. 

Neil was of course right. The Employment Service 
lost no time in calling its technical specialists together 
to work out a plan to get the displaced workers into 
new jobs that would utilize their skills. After several 
discussions between two groups from headquarters,and 
the Thompsonville office (which serves the Rockville 
area) a program of assistance was launched. 

Known as the “‘Rockville Plan,”’ it consisted of these 
steps: 

1. Job analysts, with the employer’s permission, 
would tour the mills to verify the types and kinds of 
work at which these people had been employed. 

2. All workers, so desiring, would be given a group 
of tests (the GENERAL ApTiTUDE TEsT BATTERY) to 
measure aptitudes found to be related to a wide 
variety of American industries. 

3. After a study of the test results. an inventory 
would be prepared of skills and aptitudes possessed 
by the workers. 

4. The occupational aptitude patterns for which 
each applicant qualified would be collated by employ- 


ment counselors with other reliable known information . 


concerning the applicant in order that his best poten- 
tial for occupational adjustment would be explored. 

5. With the aid of the Connecticut Development 
Commission and all other agencies concerned, this 
inventory of skills and aptitudes would be brought to 
the attention of employers who might be interested in 
locating in Rockville. 

6. Personal contact would be made with employers 
within commuting distance in an effort to bring to- 
gether these workers and suitable jobs. 

Basically, such an extensive program was deemed 
necessary by the Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice for this reason: Through the years, due to the 
seasonality and variations in activity from season to 
season in the woolen and worsted industry, fluctua- 
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tions in employment have been experienced. Workers, 
because of their economic condition, location, or plain 
desire to stay in the industry, have in general either 
refrained from seeking work in other industries or have 
been successful in obtaining only casual ‘“‘stop-gap”’ 


jobs. Hence, a false general impression was created 


that workers in this industry had little adaptability to 
other types of work. 

Many successful attempts to debunk this false con- 
cept were made during this century by occupational 
analysts throughout the world. The most noteworthy 
was in Germany in 1924, when aptitude tests were 
given to more than a thousand workers in the textile 
industry. Although limited in scope, these tests 
revealed the following aptitudes, common to job suc- 
cess in many industries: visual acuity, manual and 
finger dexterity, tactual discrimination, accuracy, and 
attentiveness. In a small sample study of the move- 
ment of these tested workers to other selected indus- 
tries, they were found to be performing successfully 
and well adjusted to their jobs. However, despite 
such successful limited attempts, the Connecticut 
State Employment Service technical staff felt that the 
citing of such remote proof would be of little interest to 
Connecticut employers. Something closer to home in 
the way of proof was needed. 


Job Studies Verified 


With the permission of the employer, job analysts 
went into the still operating mills to verify the several 
occupational studies made of this industry in various 
parts of the country. The results of these studies not 
only verified what other studies had already revealed, 
but emphasized and extended many of the perform- 
ance requirements. 

In relating the results of these studies to the physical 
and mental demands of jobs and the skills required for 
successful performance in other industries, definite 
similarities were revealed in occupations in such indus- 
tries as woodworking, boot and shoe, garment, paper 
and pulp, rubber goods, construction, electrical equip- 
ment, canvas goods, aircraft engine and parts, polish- 
ing products, automotive services, knit goods, carpet 
and rug, foundry, aluminum products, and radio 
manufacturing. 

Such diversified applicability in relating similar job 
elements in different industries proved that further 
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substantiation was unnecessary. The only missing 
segment of the developing pattern was the revelation 
of the aptitudes and potentialities possessed by the 
individual workers. The GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY was chosen for this purpose. 

It was estimated that appoximately 1,200 employees 
would be made jobless by closing the Hockanum 
Mills. ‘Termination dates for the closing of the various 
units of the mills were staggered; as a result approxi- 
mately 600 were still employed when the test sessions 
started. This required that most of the test sessions be 
held at night, and although a careful study was made 
of the fatigue factor among those taking the test follow- 
ing a day of work in the mills, a comparison of day and 
night session test results led to the conclusion that no 
perceptible differences existed. 

In the sampling of age groups of the Rockville 
workers, they compared favorably with a similar 
sampling of workers employed in all Connecticut 
manufacturing industries. Of the women, 61 percent 
were under 41 years of age and more than 76 percent 
were under 50. This compared with 60 percent under 
41 and 75 percent under 50 for all Connecticut man- 
ufacturing. With the men, the age average ran some- 
what higher than the Connecticut average. 


Basic Abilities Common to Many Jobs 


The results of the job analyses and the tests showed 
that the workers in the textile industry possessed ap- 
titudes which were directly related to the skills found 
in many other industries. Definite aptitudes were 
found for occupations in the machine trades, metal 
trades, the electrical equipment industry, the manu- 
facture of aircraft engines and parts, radio manufac- 
ture, the construction industry and several others. 
The job analyses showed that textile jobs and the re- 
lated jobs required many of the same basic abilities. 
The aptitude tests given to the workers themselves 
tended to confirm that the abilities were there. 

In general, the test showed that the average man from 
the textile mills possessed an average or better-than- 
average amount of intelligence. He could perform 
arithmetical computations quickly and accurately. 
He could move his fingers rapidly, thus allowing him 
to manipulate objects with ease and accuracy. He 
could see detail and catch slight differences in shapes 
and shadings of figures. 

Specifically, the tests showed that the men had ap- 
titudes for such occupations as maintenance mechanic, 
aircraft engine mechanic helper, lay-out man, tool 
grinder, inspector, buffer, sheet-metal fabricating- 
machine operator, horizontal and vertical boring- 
machine operator. 

The tests showed that the average woman textile 
worker paid close attention and grasped instructions 
quickly. She was quick to note significant detail in 
graphic material. She, too, could use her fingers and 
hands swiftly and accurately. She was better-than- 
average in arithmetic. She could coordinate her eyes 
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and her hands for precision movement and her fingers 
were sensitive for doing very fine work. These apti- 
tudes shown by the women are directly related to such 
occupations as radio and electrical inspector, assem- 
bler, checker, drilling and tapping-machine operator, 
punch-press operator, and welder. 


Skeptical Employers Convinced 


Manned with this information, the employment 
service director invited the heads of 60 firms located 
within a radius of 30 miles to meet with him. ‘These 
employers were seeking workers to meet expanding 
defense contracts and the Employment Service was 
now convinced that it had identified a valuable new 
labor supply to fit the demand. However, even 
though the bottom of the labor barrel was being 
scraped in the Hartford area, only 15 miles away, 
none of the employers had looked with anticipation 
to these displaced textile workers to meet their needs. 
In common, they thought, “You can’t use spinners 
and weavers to make guns, typewriters, machine tools, 
or aircraft engines.’’ However, the remarkable re- 
sults shown by the GATB tests were convincing evi- 
dence; employers agreed that here indeed was a valu- 
able labor pool, and demands for recruitment oppor- 
tunities in the town were registered by a score of the 
employers before the meeting disbanded. Moreover, 
in evaluating this new labor supply and determining 
to use it to full advantage, there was general agree- 
ment that the age restrictions that had been employed 
in hiring until then should be less rigidly applied. 

Eight months later, as a result of this meeting of the 


- minds, close to a thousand of the 1,200 displaced work- 


ers in Rockville had found new jobs in which they per- 
formed successfully. Of these, the Connecticut State 
Employment Service made an analysis of the 437 it had 
placed directly. Most surprisingly, 35 of the women 
are working in clerical jobs in a life insurance company 
in Hartford. None of them had ever had clerical jobs 
before. None of them knew she had the slightest apti- 
tude for the work. 

What kind of jobs did the others—men and women— 
get? Ten of them have skilled jobs in a factory manu- 
facturing aircraft propellers and parts; 208 have semi- 
skilled and unskilled jobs in the same industry; 28 are 
working in an aircraft plant doing semiskilled machine 
shop work; 22 are in construction jobs; 43 are in wood 
working; 5 in semiskilled jobs in a plant making cord- 
age and twine; and 10 have government jobs. ‘These 
were the textile workers who thought they knew but 
one job and could never learn another. 

The “Rockville Plan” is now being cited to other 
communities in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
recently New York’s astute industrial commissioner, 
Edward Corsi, held out the “Rockville Plan’ as the 
lamp of hope to 5,800 similarly displaced textile em- 
ployees in Utica. The plan is seen as a means by 
which any community can survive the loss of its em- 
ployment mainstay. 
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The Physically Handicapped 
as a Source of Manpower 


From an address before the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada Convention held in Detroit, Mich., October 1951 


ISABLED persons throughout the centuries have 

labored under unnecessary, thoughtlessly im- 

posed restrictions in their search for employment 
opportunities. These difficulties, arising in no small 
degree from lack of understanding, lack of apprecia- 
tion, and above all, lack of “know how”’ as to the use 
of their skills, can only be removed through increasing 
public understanding. Therefore, National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week has been designed 
to focus public attention, to arouse public interest, 
and to provide an opportunity for disseminating in- 
formation and knowledge designed to remove these 
obstacles. 

* * * 

Let me ask you a number of questions for your 
earnest consideration: Would it make sense to require 
all switchboard operators to compete in a 40-yard 
dash? Would it make sense to require all typists to 
be able to compete in an obstacle race? Would it 
make sense to require every domestic air pilot to pass 
an examination in French? Does it make sense to 
require fire-fighter physical standards for firemen 
who answer the switchboard in a fire station? Does 
it make sense to require patrolman physical standards 
for the policemen who are doing fingerprint work? 
Isn’t that exactly what is expected when physical 
standards have no specific relationship to the job the 
worker or appointee is expected to do? Aren’t hiring 
officials wasting human abilities by clinging to un- 
necessary and outmoded single minimum physical 
standards for all jobs irrespective of job demands? 

I ask these questions in order to point out to you 
that physical standards which have no relationship to 
job requirements are every day screening out persons 
with disabilities as well as outstanding abilities. 

Some months ago, a publication came across my 
desk quoting a medical officer of the duPont Cor- 
poration. This official stated that his company could 
have set up screens which would have eliminated a 
great many individuals who did not measure up to a 
high physical and emotional standard, but those 
screens also would have eliminated the research 
workers who discovered the formula for nylon. 

May I ask you then, doesn’t it make sense to use 
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By K. VERNON BANTA 


Technical Advisor 


The President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 


qualified blind workers for dictaphone transcription? 
Doesn’t it make sense to use qualified persons who 
have lost legs for certain office machine operations? 
Doesn’t it make sense to employ scientific aides for 
laboratory work in spite of their hearing impairments? 
I could go on in this vein indefinitely, but I hope 
that I have made my point. Physical qualifications 
should be adequate for the job to be done, but speci- 
fications which rule out arbitrarily those who do not 
meet a high and single physical standard are some- 
thing this Nation can ill afford. 


* * * 


In the George Barr Company of Chicago, over 75 
percent of the employees are physically disabled. 
Included are the blind, the deaf, amputees, paralytics, 
and epileptics. In fact, the severest of disabilities 
are represented on the Barr payroll. George Barr 
does not hire disabled persons because of their dis- 
abilities, but he hires them because they are able to 
do a superior job. He has built his chemical manu- 
facturing business, meeting stiff competition in that 
field. Mr. Barr said, during World War II, ‘‘We did 
the same job as that done by a large drug concern that 
employed more workers. We out-produced them.” 
By 1946, the Barr Company employed 146 workers, 
130 of whom were physically handicapped, and did a 
gross business of $5 million. 

The account of the experience of the Wilkening 
Manufacturing Co. of West Philadelphia in the em- 
ployment of physically handicapped workers is a very 
interesting one. From January 5, 1947, to December 
6, 1948, the Wilkening Co. went without a single 
lost-time injury. In 1948, its safety frequency was .05 
as compared to 19.2 for the industry as a whole. This 
impressive safety record is convincing evidence of the 
conclusion that physically impaired workers can be 
employed without detriment to the safety record. A 
company Official said, ‘‘Since the inception of a pro- 
gram for hiring handicapped workers in 1946, no 
handicapped man or woman employed in our plent 
has suffered a lost-time injury.” The Wilkening Co. 
makes piston rings and employes over 700 workers. 
Of these workers, over 91 are physically handicapped. 
Some are amputees, several are polio victims, several 
are blind in one eye, and the rest have severe physical 
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PUBLIC TO: Public Administrators 
ADMINISTRATOR ma 


nent knowledge, skill, and abilities 
by testing methods adapted to their 

special circomstances. This will in- 
clude the blind, deaf, and all others 


Public Service Committee 
President's Committee on 


NEPH Week who may have difficulty in takiag the 
usual examinations. 
SUBJECT: A Recommended Policy for 
Employment of the Physically 3. Physical abilities of handicapped per- 
Handicapped, : sons being considered for examination, 


appointment, or reassignment .will be 
appraised in relation to the essen- 
tial physical requirements of jobs. 


To insure that full consideration will 
be given to the physically handicapped in 
examination, appointment, of reassignment: 
: Particular attention will be given 
to the degree to which handicapped 
applicants or employees have :compen- 
sated for their impairments by the 
development of special skills or 
methods, by the sharpening of onim- 
paired senses, or by the use of pros- 
thetic devices. 


1. Physical standards will be fair, 
reasonable, and adapted to the 
realistic requirements of jobs. 


Such standards will be based on 
complete, factual information re- 
garding working. conditions, hazards, 
and essential physical requirements 
of each job, ascertained by investi- All levels of administration and super- 
gation and examination of the duties vision will participate in carrying out 
of the jobs as performed, Physical this policy. Management will ta) take 
standards will not be used to arbi- such action as is necessary to bring about 
trarily eliminate the physically an understanding and application of the 
handicapped from consideration. 














2 An opportunity will be provided for 
a fair appraisal of pertinent quali- periodic review of the manner in which the 
fications of physically handicapped 
applicants and employees. 


Where pre-employment tests are 
used, opportunity will be provided 
applicants with certain physical 
impairments to demonstrate perti- 


policy by all appointment officials and 
others who participate in the hiring or 
reassignment of employees, and ib) make 


policy is being observed throughout its 
jurisdictions. 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON 


' NATIONAL EMPLOY THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK 








Pamphlet designed for distribution among public administration officials. 


limitations, arising from war injuries, accidents, 
illness, and from congenital causes. 

In 1951, the United States Civil Service Commission 
developed a program which provided for modification 
of physical standards for Federal jobs. Although this 
program was developed for the purpose of facilitating 
the filling of agency requisitions for workers in the 
defense program, it has become the basis for present 
Commission policy and procedure. The principal 
authorities under which this program now operates 
are: (1) A law passed in 1944 giving special privileges 
to handicapped veterans providing that physical 
requirements in any position can be waived for 
veterans if they can perform the job duties efficiently; 
and (2) a law passed in 1948 providing that no person 
shall be discriminated against in personnel transactions 
because of a physical handicap if, in the opinion of the 
Civil Service Commission, he can efficiently perform 
the duties of the position involved without hazard to 
himself or to others. The Civil Service Commission 
embarked upon an extensive program of job analysis 
as a basis for employment of physically impaired 
persons. The Commission publication, “A Guide for 
the Placement of Physically Impaired,” which was 
prepared from the material collected in the job 
analyses has had extensive distribution both inside 
Government and through nongovernmental channels. 

Literally thousands of disabled persons have been 
employed with great satisfaction by the Federal 
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agencies. In revising physical standards in the 
Federal Government, there has been no thought of 
granting preferential treatment to disabled persons. 
There has, however, been a consistent endeavor to 
achieve equality of opportunity in making applica- 
tion for examinations, in testing qualifications, and 
in appointment for persons with physical impair- 
ments of all types. Reports reaching the President’s 
Committee from Federal Government hiring author- 
ities have clearly indicated the value which most 
Federal agencies place upon disabled workers when 
they ‘are properly placed. Various units of ‘the 
Department of Defense have extended their job 
specifications to include more detailed information 
on physical requirements of jobs and an instruction 
that persons with physical impairments shall be 
considered along with all others on the basis of 
their ability to perform the duties required. 

A number of municipal and State authorities have 
recently indicated their intentions to develop planned 
personnel programs which provide for the appoint- 
ment of disabled persons wherever qualified. Re- 
cently, municipal authorities in both Baltimore and 
Milwaukee indicated their intention to develop such 
programs. The Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia stated in a public 
address recently that he was issuing instructions that 
every hiring authority under the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners would develop appropriate plans and 
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procedures to insure the disabled equal opportunity 
for application, examination, and appointment. 

One city, Pasadena, Calif., has been given an 
Award of Merit by The President’s Committee for 
an outstanding job in the employment of disabled 
persons. 

The President’s Committee on NEPH Week is 
authorized by Public Law 162 to engage in educa- 
tional and promotional activities designed to create 
a public understanding of the employment poten- 
tialities of disabled persons and to cooperate with 
public and private agencies in achieving this end. 
This Committee has been grateful to the Executive 
Director of the Civil Service Assembly for active 
participation in one of the phases of the Committee 
program—the Public Service subcommittee which 
is concerned with developing a program for creating 
a better understanding of the employment potential- 
ities of disabled persons through all public hiring 
channels. Particular emphasis in the Public Service 
Committee program is being directed toward State, 
municipal, local, judicial, and public school chan- 
nels. A pamphlet designed for distribution among 
public administration officials incorporates many of 
the ideas which I have presented here. Another 
pamphlet directed toward school administrators is 
shortly to be published. 


I have endeavored to point out the necessity for 


public educational work designed to achieve for the 
physically handicapped an equal opportunity with 
others in the search for their niche in the social 
and economic world. I have no intention of imply- 
ing or suggesting preference. If we approach equal- 
ity, we will have taken great steps forward and no 
other objective is sought. 


As a concluding feature, I would like to present 
for consideration a four-point policy and program for 
the employment of the physically handicapped in the 
public service. In making this proposal I am assum- 
ing that an opportunity to qualify for employment in 
the public service should be open to all interested 
citizens and the suitability of applicants and employees 
for specific jobs should be appraised solely in terms 
of the actual requirements of the position. The four 
points I would advance are: 


1. Physical standards for employment in the public 
service should be fair, reasonable, and _ realistic. 
Physical standards should not be used as arbitrary 
screening devices. Such standards should be based 
on complete, factual information regarding working 
conditions, hazards, and essential physical require- 
ments of each job, ascertained by investigation and 
examination of the duties of the jobs as performed. 


2. An adequate appraisal should be made of the 
physical abilities of each person considered for em- 
ployment or assignment, so as to match physical 
abilities of applicants or employees to essential 
physical requirements of jobs. Particular attention 
should be given to the degree to which handicapped 
applicants or employees have compensated for their 
impairments by the development of special skills or 
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methods, by the sharpening of unimpaired senses, 
or by the use of prosthetic devices. 

3. Practical opportunity for an adequate and equi- 
table appraisal of pertinent qualifications of physically 
handicapped applicants and employees should be 
provided as a basis for fair competition with appli- 
cants not having impairments. 

4. All levels of administration and _ supervision 
should understand and participate in the program. 
Management should (a) take such action as is neces- 
sary to bring about an understanding and application 
of the policy by all appointing officials and others who 
participate in the hiring of employees, and (b) make 
periodic review of the manner in which the policy is 
being observed throughout their jurisdictions. 








At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 16) 


“Our Committee has estimated that by 1954 the 
Nation will need 404,500 graduate nurses to main- 
tain the 1949 civilian nurse-population ratio and 
meet the additional requirements of Mobilization 
and the Armed Forces. At present training rates, 
however, we will be 49,000 nurses short of that 
goal. The Committee recognizes that this deficit 
cannot possibly be overcome for it would require 
doubling the present enrollment in nursing schools. 
The only answer is to increase nursing school enroll- 
ments to the maximum but at the same time insure 
the most effective possible utilization of nurses. 

‘Preliminary studies, both in civilian and military 
hospitals, have led the Health Resources Advisory 
Committee to believe that the redesign of nursing 
service units, the allocation of some tasks now being 
performed by professional nurses to those with less 
training, in-service training of auxiliary nursing per- 
sonnel, the introduction of clerical and messenger 
services and the more effective coordination of all 
hospital activities can result in lessening the demand 
for professional nurses without decreasing the quality 
of services given patients. It will be the responsi- 
bility of the new subcommittee to analyze and 
coordinate for distribution all information that might 
help to accomplish this important objective.” 

With respect to the efficient utilization of hospital 
personnel, the Bureau has recently released ‘“‘Job 
Descriptions and Organizational Analysis for Hos- 
pitals and Related Health Services” to all State 
agencies. The volume is designed to assist in the 
solution of problems concerning selection and refer- 
ral activities in local Employment Service Offices, 
and recruitment, training, and placement in organi- 
zations concerned with care of the sick and injured. 
Detailed descriptions of over 180 separate hospital 
jobs, including 35 distinct nursing specialties, present 
information describing duties, qualifications, sources 
of workers, possibilities of job breakdown and com- 
bination, physical demands, and other data useful 
in the solution of a variety of personnel problems. 
The volume is available to the general public from 
the Superintendent of Documents at a cost of $2. 
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CHILD LABOUR DECLINING IN MOST 
COUNTRIES 


LTHOUGH more and more countries are raising legal bar- 
A riers against child labour, conditions still exist in some parts 
of the world which “recall the early days of the industrial 
revolution in Europe.”’ 


This statement is contained in a report on ‘Child Labour in 
Relation to Compulsory Education,” published by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation and 
prepared by the International Labour Organisation. 


Fifty-six of the fifty-seven countries surveyed by the ILO have 
established a legal minimum age of at least 12 years as a require- 
ment for employment in industry. But legal exceptions are 
numerous, especially for children employed in agriculture and 
in certain other occupations deemed “healthy.” The report 
states: ; 


“In the Near and Middle East, age limits below 14 years are 
still frequent. The age is fixed at 12 years in four States 
(Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Turkey); at 13 in one State (Lebanon); and 
at 14 in one State only (Israel). In some of these countries 
there are even minimum ages under 12 years fixed for admission 
to specified categories of industrial work; for instance, eight 
years in Lebanon for all industrial occupations except mechani- 
cal and unhealthy work, and nine years in Egypt for certain 
textile mills and 16 handicrafts as defined by the law or regula- 
tions.” 


While pointing out that legislation such as the Indian Con- 
stitution of 1949, which states that ‘the tender age of children 
should not be abused,’ has been responsible for some of the 
progress made in recent vears, the ILO maintains that morc 
legislation is needed. Children cannot be protected against 
exploitation unless school facilities are available to keep them 
in classrooms until they reach the minimum age for employment. 


“If the school-leaving age is lower than the age of admission 
to employment, the child is left without useful occupation 
during the gap and is liable to be exposed to the physical and 
moral dangers of illegal employment.” 


The report says that the highest standards as regards the level 
of the minimum age of employment are to be found in North 
America, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. In these 
states, it says, the minimum age of employment in industry as 
a rule varies between 14 and 16 years of age, and 16 years is the 
level which is more and more frequently adopted. 


Of twenty-one European countries surveyed, only one, Portu- 
gal, permits children to work in industry at the age of 12. In 
eleven countries, the minimum is 14, it is 15 in eight others and, 
in Albania, it is 16. 


Statutory age limits in both Latin-America and Asia, where 
24 countries in all were studied, vary between 12 and 14, with 
Afghanistan setting a minimum age of 15. 


The report points out that controls are much less severe for 
non-industrial and agricultural employment. In Asia and the 
Near and Middle East, ‘‘minimum age regulations in non- 
industrial employment and especially in agriculture can still be 
considered as an exception.” 


The report praises steps taken in many countries where 
family allowances, free meals and free textbooks are offered as 
an inducement to keep children in school and out of factories.—— 
ILO News, Feb. 1952. 


WORKERS IN GOVERNMENT 


XTENSION Of the Federal civil service to many jobs not now 
covered, and a more adequate system of promotion for 
competent Government workers, were advocated by Miss 
Frances Perkins, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner, in an 
address before the League of Women Voters early this year. 
Citing Government efforts to improve the quality of its 
management personnel and the fact that the Government has 
programs under way to attract and retain ‘‘better people, and 
to prepare them for increasing responsibility,’ Miss Perkins 
answered an audience question: ‘‘Should financial incentives 
be increased for Government workers?”’ by saying: 


‘There can be no doubt that in our management levels of 
employment in Government, salaries are below those for com- 
parable responsibilities in private industry. Certainly better 
paying jobs at those levels would provide some additional! 
incentive for the better management we are trying to obtain. 
But that by no means is the only consideration. 


‘*Men will work as hard for the high regard of their fellow men 
as they will for money. To be catalogued as a ‘bureaucrat’ or 
a ‘tax-cater,’ to be regarded as a second-class citizen by his 
employer when one is doing his utmost to serve that employer 
faithfully and well, is most disheartening. To obtain the kind 
of men and women we want for Government work is madc 
extremely difficult by such references, costs of recruitment arc 
increased, and the very critics who seck to improve Government 
succeed only in producing less efficiency and less economy.”’ 


Emphasizing that moral qualifications are as important as 
technical ability, Miss Perkins declared: 


‘‘Measurement of moral qualifications—honesty, loyalty, 
wisdom, good judgment—is difficult. These qualifications 
should be developed through the moral training that is a part 
of good education, through the study of the humanities, and 
through knowledge and understanding of our Constitution, of 
the basic principles of democratic society, and of the funda- 
mental purposes for which government is established. 


‘‘We expect a higher sense of morality and propriety on the 
part of our public servants than we do of associates in the busi- 
ness world. This is only right. However, it must be borne in 
mind that the public servant, under self-government, is bound 
to be part of society, just as those in the business and commercial 
life of the country also are part of the people who constitute 
self-government. Under self-government we cannot condone, 
we cannot remain passive about our own actions, we cannot 
speak of a separate code of ethics for our public servants while 
the rest of society violates the ancient code designed to guide us 
all. 

‘**So long as we are part and parcel of a society which lives by 
the wisecrack, which winks at its own shortcomings, which 
worships at the shrine of the quick dollar, we are not training 
perfect public servants. Example and public attitude are the 
climate in which we raise our public servants. 


‘“‘We cannot expect perfect public servants if we are indis- 
criminate and vicious in our attacks on the many for the sins of 
the few who are spectacularly guilty. Criticism and correction 
are our duty under self-government. But they must be kept in 
proper perspective. In noting the unusual, on which we always 
place our heaviest emphasis, we must not lose sight of the usual; 
in exposing a corrupt spot, we must not destroy the faith of our 
people in our form of Government. 


“In marking the relative handful who yield to the mounting 
pressures of our times, let us not overlook the thousands upon 
thousands of our public servants who resist pressure day in and 
day out, who are sincere, conscientious, loyal, hard-working 
men and women, who regard their work as a public trust, who 
are impressed by the oath of office they take upon entering the 
the public service, and who do their utmost to live up to that 
oath and to the responsibilities they have assumed.” 
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